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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HE Government of Ireland has arrested Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
O’Brien, and three other less important Members of Par- 
Yiament, charging them with “taking part in a criminal con- 
spiracy,”—to wit, a conspiracy to refuse his lawful rents to Mr. 
Smith-Barry. The chargesare based on certain furious speeches, 
and will, of course, be carefully investigated. The Govern- 
ment, if in possession of evidence, was obliged to act on it, or 
incur just opprobrium for sparing the powerful while striking 
at the weak; but the necessity is a little unfortunate. The 
people of Tipperary were of themselves beginning to revolt 
against the League, a movement far more fatal to its authority 
than any number of prosecutions. The League will now be 
able to appeal to the ingrained dislike of Irishmen for 
legal processes, a dislike so deeply rooted that Mr. O’Brien 
actually expects popular sympathy in denouncing a legal 
attempt to recover costs payable by him as the loser 
in a libel action which he himself had instituted. Mr. 
Balfour had, as we have said, no option except to prose- 
cute or permit unjust distinctions ; but, somehow, nothing ever 
happens luckily in Ireland. The happiest thing that could 
occur there would be the disenchantment of the people with 
their leaders. 











We have mentioned elsewhere several instances of an 
apparent change in the popular temper, and may add 
here that on the 17th inst. the Tipperary Town Com- 
missioners unanimously resolved to request Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien, “as the leaders whom we recognise and 
follow,” to “remove Mr. F. R. Gill and Mr. J. Cullinane 
from all further interference with our affairs,” they having, 
as the Commissioners allege, been parties to the “scandal” 
of the attack upon Father Cantwell, “one of the most 
respected and devoted priests in the Archdiocese.” The 
resolution has greatly alarmed, and therefore irritated, the 
League, and its mouthpiece charges the Commissioners with 
being the men really responsible for Mr. Dillon’s arrest. The 
local agents of the League in the different counties are, in fact, 
so using their powers as to create a revolt against their tyranny, 
which, as the sufferers begin to see each other’s faces, will pro- 
voke a reaction that may be perceptible even at the elections. 
With the best of the Catholic clergy, the bravest of the old 
Nationalists, and a large section of their own followers all 
against them, the more extreme Parnellites will find their 
influence sadly shaken, and may even learn the truth of the 
old saying that all revolutions devour their children. The 
League has never mastered Ireland as the Terrorists mastered 
France, and how many Terrorists escaped ? 


An unpleasant excitement has been created by a telegram 
from Zanzibar to the Times declaring that the German Com- 
missioner in East Africa had issued a proclamation authorising 
the sale of slaves in German territory. A German official 





the Arabs, delighted at their opportunity, had already com- 
menced kidnapping free men. Such a proclamation, if it has 
been issued, destroys the whole effect of the Sultan’s pro- 
clamation prohibiting trade in slaves, and is almost a direct 
insult to this country, which has made the extinction 
of the traffic its first object. It would be nearly im- 
possible after it to carry out the clause of the Anglo- 
German agreement under which the British Government 
is required to urge the Sultan to change the German 
lease of countries on the mainland into a permanent 
cession. It is, however, doubtful if such a proclamation 
has been issued. The Imperial Gazette denies the fact, and 
states that “it is out of the question” that a slave-market 
should be officially sanctioned in Bagamoyo. It promises 
immediate inquiry. We fancy the Germans in Africa utterly 
disagree with us about slavery, which they regard as a civil 
conscription, but that the Emperor’s Government adheres to, 
and will enforce, the European view. 


Lisbon is in commotion, the Progressists and Republicans 
making common cause against the Convention with Great 
Britain as too unfavourable to Portugal. Lord Salisbury has 
consented to give up the clause preventing any transfer of 
new African territory to any Power but Great Britain; but 
the adversaries of the Portuguese Government refuse to be 
comforted, and insist that Portugal has been plundered. The 
Foreign Secretary has even resigned, to appease public feeling, 
and there is talk of postponing the ratification of the Con- 
vention. Lisbon is carefully watched and guarded, troops 
have been sent to Oporto, and some British sailors who acci- 
dentally landed have been compelled to retreat to their ship, 
To judge by external symptoms, the Portuguese are on the 
brink of a revolution, and will begin a new régime by a war 
with England; but appearances are not wholly to be trusted. 
The country Deputies are of a different temper from the in- 
habitants of Lisbon, and most of the abuse of the Convention 
is directed against the King, who is not popular, and is 
lying weak and ill at Cintra. The Portuguese have got their 
heads filled with dreams of a new Brazil in Africa; but their 
statesmen are well aware that they have already more territory 
than they can govern, and that without French assistance, 
which they would have to pay for, resistance is impossible. 
The Spanish Minister, it is stated, who watches Portugal 
keenly, declares that there is nothing in the agitation but 
noise. 


Europe has been interested this week, rather than dis- 
turbed, by a “revolution” in Canton Ticino. Whenever 
7,000 electors in that Canton demand it, the Government 
“may” refer the question of a revised Constitution to the 
popular vote. The Liberals, who believe they have a majority, 
have been out of power for fifteen years, owing, as they 
believe, to an unfair distribution of the electoral districts. 
They therefore demanded that the Ultramontane Government, 
which had made itself unpopular by screening some defaulters, 
should sanction the Referendum. The Government evaded 
the demand; and the Liberals, hoping nothing from Berne, 
whither they ought to have appealed, called their followers, 
secretly collected in Bellinzona, to arms. They seized the 
arsenal, Government House, and the members of the Govern- 
ment, five in number, and placing the latter under arrest, pro- 
claimed a Provisional Government. This was on the 11th inst., 
and on the same day the Federal Council at Berne despatched 
1,900 soldiers, under Colonel Kiinzli, with orders to arrest the 
Provisional Government, and reinstate the old one. On 
arrival at Bellinzona, however, he was informed that the 
Liberals would not resist the Federal authority, but would 
fight if the Ultramontane Government were revived. He 
therefore, after obtaining permission from Berne, dismissed 
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the Provisional Government, and himself presided over a new 
Council of four, two selected from each party, which decreed 
the submission of a revised Constitution to the people on 
October 8th. Since then, though the Ultramontanes are full 
of threats, order has been maintained. 


The rising is of some importance to Switzerland itself, as it 
has revived the old bitterness of Ultramontane feeling. Seven 
of the Cantons are under Ultramontane Governments, and 
they, with the whole Conservative Party, insist that under the 
Constitution the old Government of Ticino ought to have been 
restored. That is doubtful, as the discretion of an officer in 
command of an “army of occupation” is necessarily very 
wide; but the argument will be the cause of bitter debates in 
the Federal Assembly, and possibly of a revival of the old 
religious quarrel, the Catholic Cantons already talking of a 
separate Bund. The Assembly, however, is usually sensible, 
and avoids bloodshed, and the Conservatives are greatly 
impeded by the fact that the Referendum is legal, and that it 
does not do ina democracy to shoot electors because they agree 
to abide by the result of a plébiscite. The Ticinese, too, who 
are thorough Southerners, are always giving trouble, and the 
Central Government has been repeatedly compelled to inter- 
fere in their internal quarrels, a line of action which in most 
Cantons it carefully avoids. Nevertheless, the debates will be 
fierce, for technical right is on the Conservative side. We 
should add that the reported murder of an Ultramontane 
Councillor named Rossi has been ascertained to have been the 
result of a vendetta, Rossi having caused the brother of his 
assassin to be shot some years ago. 

The German Emperor and the Emperor of Austria met on 
the 17th inst. at Rohnstock, a castle on the Bohemian 
frontier of Silesia, nominally to see each other and inspect 
some military manceuvres. The German Chancellor, how- 
ever, General Caprivi, and the Austrian Chancellor, Count 
Kalnoky, are both in attendance, each with a staff of 
secretaries and clerks. It is surmised, therefore, with 
apparent reason, that business of some importance must 
be on foot, and Russian journalists affirm that the League of 
Peace is to be renewed “ for seven years,”—that is, we suppose, 
for a second five years, which will cover seven years from this 
time. As we have argued elsewhere, this is by no means im- 
possible, as the League, to prevent a European panic, must 
be renewed some time before its term runs out, and this 
opportunity will serve better than next September, which 
would be rather late. It must not be forgotten, either, 
that the new Heir-Presumptive of the Austrian throne 
is not of his uncle’s politics, and that the latter is much 
broken and aged. The meeting between the Emperors is said 
to have been unusually cordial, which is probable, the two 
being sincerely allied; while the great difference of age 
checks the boisterousness which is the German monarch’s 
personal foible. 


On Monday, the work of removing the rocks of the Iron 
Gates—the huge submerged cliffs which block the navigation 
of the Danube, and form a series of almost impassable rapids 
—was inaugurated near Greben, the Greben Rock being 
formally blown up by dynamite before a distinguished 
body of the representatives of all the riparian nationalities, 
except Roumania. The plan which has been adopted 
for improving the greatest water-way of Europe, and 
which is being carried out under the direction of Austria- 
Hungary, consists in removing a portion of the obstacles by 
blasting, and in constructing short canals to turn those of the 
rapids which cannot be disposed of by means of the former 
expedient. It is curious to remember that the Emperor 
Trajan actually began to dig a navigable canal for the 
purpose of avoiding the Iron Gates, and that traces of 
his attempt remain to this day. When the work is com- 
pleted, the countries bordering the Danube and the Black 
Sea will be greatly benefited, for ships of heavy tonnage 
will be able to come into the heart of Europe, and Pesth 
and Vienna will be practically converted into seaport 
towns. As soon as this is accomplished, the engineers had 
better turn their attention to making a ship-canal between 
the Danube and the Rhine, by way of the old Nurnberg 
portage. Imagine the convenience of water-carriage between 


the German Ocean and the Black Sea, and of water-carriage 
with no risks whatever! 





ahaa. 
The Standard correspondent at St. Petersburg, in a telegra 
: : ° fi mr 
published on Tuesday, gives some curious information as to 
the pressure of the Chinese upon neighbouring States, Their 
rapid colonisation of the Amur and of South Ussuria is 
beginning to cause anxiety to the Russian Government 
While the Russians have entirely failed to plant their 
own people on the lands of these provinces, the irre. 
pressible Chinaman is pouring over the frontier and makin 
himself a new home. There is talk of imposing a me 4 
tax on the immigrants, or of finding some other means of 
checking their advance; but it is difficult to see how this 
is to be accomplished. It is all very well to keep the 
Chinese from landing at San Francisco or Sydney, but quite 
another matter to prevent them oozing across the unsurveyed 
and unwatchable boundary-line of Russia’s south-eastern 
possessions. Assuredly we ought to be thankful that we have 
so perfect a buffer-State as Tibet between China and India, 
and that even in Burmah there is a belt of hill-tribes to the 
north which hides the attractions of our new province. Once 
give the Chinese the chance to swarm into India, and we 
should have the difficulty of government multiplied a hundred- 
fold. It was the knowledge of this fact that made Lord 
Dalhousie determine never to meddle with Upper Burmah. 
The accounts of the use of smokeless powders at the French 
and Austrian mancuvres show that something approaching a 
revolution in the art of war will be effected by this latest mili- 
tary invention. The Times’ correspondent, telegraphing from 
Vienna on Tuesday, says, in regard to the sham fight near 
Grosswardein, in Hungary, which took place on Monday, that 
though there were 77 battalions of infantry, 36 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 128 pieces of artillery engaged, and although 
heavy firing was going on for more than four hours, not the 
slightest trace of smoke became visible. “Commanding 
officers were no longer able to judge the position, movements, 
and strength of opposing forces by the density of the smoke, 
and it took considerable time to fix the position of firing 
batteries, while infantry well under cover could hardly be dis- 
covered. There was the usual roaring of cannon and musketry, 
although somewhat subdued, but the landscape as far as the 
eye could reach remained serene and motionless.” This change 
in itself is a momentous one, and it seems also by no means 
clear that the effect on the men’s nerves may not be very great. 
Death that comes from no one can tell where, and is accom- 
panied only by a dull, indeterminate roar, might become 
terrifying beyond human endurance. There is a tone in 
General Gallifet’s General Order to the French troops dealing 
with the smokeless powder, given in Tuesday’s Times, which 
seems to show that this commander has recognised the 
special disadvantages which an army of his countrymen will 
henceforth labour under. 


The proposal to construct a Birmingham Ship Canal has 
been revived in real earnest, and the Times of Monday gives a 
detailed account of the route which has finally been decided 
on. Instead of striking for the Severn, which was the old 
proposal, and one recommended by its comparatively slight 
cost, the Mersey estuary has been chosen as the point of con- 
nection with the sea. The canal will run right through the 
Potteries and the Black Country; and in spite of the network 
of railways and canals on the surface, and of the honeycomb 
of both deep and shallow coal-workings below ground, the 
engineers declare the scheme perfectly feasible. The ground 
between Birmingham and the Mersey in some parts rises more 
than 400 ft. above the sea-level; but this impediment is to 
be got over partly by deep cuttings and partly by huge 
hydraulic lifts, which in one place will enable the canal 
to dive under two railways and another canal. The 
minimum width of the water-way is to be 72 ft., but it is 
only to accommodate vessels and barges of from 300 to 
400 tons,—unlike the Manchester Canal in this respect, which, 
when completed, will float the biggest ocean steamers. The 
total length is to be about eighty miles. It must be noted 
that the failure of the Railway Rates Act to appreciably lower 
the Companies’ charges is the real parent of the new scheme. 


At the opening of the Queensland Parliament on Monday, 
the Premier, Sir Samuel Griffith, announced that the Govern- 
ment intended to propose the division of the Colony “into 
three provinces with large autonomous powers, with a Central 
Parliament and Government controlling the present debt and 
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other matters of general concern, this central administration to 
be eventually superseded by the proposed Australasian Federal 
Parliament and Government.” The scheme is one of great 
importance. In the first place, it settles the vexed questions 
occasioned by the claim of Northern Queensland to set up for 
herself; and next, it smooths the path for Australian Federa- 
tion. The fact that the formation of an Australian Dominion 
within a reasonable time is officially recognised and prepared 
for by a statesman of the calibre of Sir Samuel Griffith, is a 
very hopeful sign. The new provinces will, we suppose, have 
Townsville, Rockhampton, and Brisbane for their respective 
capitals. All will be semi-tropical ; but North Queensland 
will present the curious feature of a self-governing community 
actually within the tropics. 


The African Diamond Fields Advertiser, quoted in the Times 
of Thursday, contains a thrilling account of a scene witnessed 
after all the animals of a menagerie had been let loose—at 
night apparently—by some person who had a grudge against 
the proprietor. The first act of the four lions was to attack 
the “ jumping-horse,” and it was his screams of pain and fright 
that awoke the four attendants, who at once attempted to 
recapture the enraged animals. They were, however, set 
upon by the lions, and literally torn limb from limb. 
“Having tasted blood, the lions (male and female), the 
cheetahs, the wolves, and the leopards seemed to regain 
all the ferocity of their class, and the proprietor’s four Hun- 
garian horses and the performing horses fell victims. The 
elephant, frightened at the noise, in its endeavour to 
escape burst through the heavy iron gate and rushed 
into the street, followed by nearly the whole of the animals, 
who appear to have been startled by something while engaged 
in their work of carnage in the stables.” A cabman named 
Nelson, who happened to see this strange procession, had a 
narrow escape. “ He likened the scene to the exit from Noah’s 
ark. An elephant came first, and a few seconds afterwards 
tumbled out a confused mob of lions, wolves, hyenas, baboons, 
leopardy, cheetahs, and jackals. The wolves, with the instinct 
of their race, immediately rushed upon Nelson’s horses, and 
two of the lions attacked them also.” They were probably 
encouraged by the darkness, for escaped wild beasts in day- 
light are usually timid to cowardice. 

If a paragraph in Wednesday’s Times is not based on 
some misapprehension or miscalculation, we are on the eve 
of a total revolution in light vehicular locomotion. It is 
said that “a new form of electrical generator and motor 
has been invented by Mr. J. Vaughan-Sherrin, by means 
of which the propulsion of boats, tricycles, and Bath chairs 
is effected without accumulators.” Hitherto the weight 
of the accumulators has practically prevented the con- 
struction of a spider-wheeled electric carriage which would 
put the whole world in the enviable position of the cyclist 
who can go further and faster than a horse, and yet has 
no bill for oats or shdeing. There is, it is said, an entire 
absence of danger to those working the machine, and no chance 
of even a shock being received. If some circumstance, now 
unforeseen, does not rob the invention of its practical useful- 
ness, the discovery will prove a very important one. Oddly 
enough, it will be necessary to obtain legislation before the 
new vehicles can legally come into use on the roads,—unless, 
indeed, they are content to move at a foot’s pace, and to be 
preceded by a man with a red flag. Technically, we believe 
they would be regarded as traction-engines, and so subject to 
a special Act of Parliament. It is, however, hardly necessary 
to say that the law would not be enforced in this particular 
instance, unless, indeed, any attempt were made to obtain 
excessive speed. 


The New York Nation tells a curious story & propos of the 
“spoils” system. The post of letter-carrier in a Western city 
was wanted by a Republican Congressman for a political 
supporter. Accordingly, a very respectable postman of 


Democratic principles was called upon to resign. Contrary. 


to usage, however, the man refused to do so, and stuck to his 
post. The Post Office Department, under pressure from the 
Congressman, then ordered the man’s removal; but even this 
did not suffice, for the intrepid letter-carrier only retorted by 
forwarding to Washington letters of remonstrance from many 
of the leading citizens on his beat. The next move in the 
game was thoroughly characteristic of the latest phase of 





American public life. The member of Congress declared that 
the man for whom the post was wanted was a veteran of the 
Civil War. Not to be outdone on this “lay,” the postman 
answered the plea by a petition for his retention signed by 
600 old soldiers “whose mail he had been carrying for 
years.” He “saw” the enemy’s veteran, in fact, and went 
599 better. Nevertheless, the process of turning him out was 
proceeded with, and the papers appointing his successor were 
actually being made out, when the man’s wife appeared in 
Washington and opened a personal campaign on her husband’s 
behalf. “At last advices, this indefatigable person was 
reported to be chasing the obdurate Member of Congress 
round the city, determined to convert him with the testi- 
monials she carried with her.” 


The strike-fever still lasts in Australia. The workmen there 
are better off than any in the world, but they are possessed 
with the idea that they owe their prosperity to the Unions. 
Because, therefore, the shipowners are fighting the Sea- 
men’s Association, all labourers are in a ferment, docks are 
deserted, railways stopped, and even the pastoral interest 
attacked, the shearers and wool-sorters being, it is said, “called 
out” ina body. There is even an idea that all labour may 
stop, the only effect of which would be that all labourers 
would suffer. The employers are very firm, the agriculturists 
are protesting against the strikers’ policy, and the Govern- 
ment steadily puts down intimidation. It is most significant 
of the feeling of the community that the term for non- 
Unionists is not, as in London, “blacklegs,” but “freemen.” 
The Australians recognise that Unions, like almost all other 
corporations associated for profit, tend to become at once 
unscrupulous and tyrannical. Fraternity with them sometimes 
means only the brotherhood of all who share the profits of a 
monopoly. Outsiders are at most second-cousins, or, like the 
monkeys, distant and dirty relatives. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Constantinople 
admits that the Armenian patriotic societies expect an insur- 
rection, but is hopeless of any result from their efforts or any 
other. He admits the grievances of the Armenians, and the 
growing hostility of the local Mussulman population, which 
began, he says, with the Russo-Turkish War of 1878; but 
believes.that any movement would be summarily suppressed. 
Autonomy, he says, is impossible, because in no district are the 
Armenians a large majority, and the Mussulmans would not 
submit ; while it is useless to expect good administration from 
the Sultan’s Government, which has not the capacity, even if 
it has the will, to secure it. He also allows that a coterie exists 
near the Sultan, the members of which would like to provoke 
the Armenians to insurrection, and concludes that “nothing 
short of a foreign occupation of Armenia,” which he thinks 
out of the question, “can effectually cure the existing evils.” 
These are precisely the arguments we employed last week, with 
two exceptions. We think the foreign occupation rapidly 
approaching, and we disbelieve that a raceJwhich fights so 
bravely under the Russian standard is incapable of fighting 
under its own. The Armenians are just likethe Jews. Their 
business is gain, not war; but it is a particular view of life, 
not physical cowardice, which influences their action. 


The weather for the past three weeks has been wonderful 
all over Europe,—cloudless skies, pleasant breezes, and a high 
thermometer. We have enjoyed, in fact, a September summer, 
to the immense benefit of agriculturists and holiday-makers, 
but with the usual drawback of unseasonable good weather. 
Cholera is spreading. Nearly four thousand deaths have now 
occurred in Spain, and it has broken out in Massowah—with- 
out, however, attacking the Italians—and Aleppo. There is 
no sign of its extension in France, though there have been a 
case or two in the Pyrenees; and as yet, the one case reported 
in London, and followed by a recovery, has remained alone. 
It is a remarkable fact that the immense extension of steam 
communication causes no increased distribution of cholera, 
though there are several Eastern ports—Caloutta, for example 
—from which it is never wholly absent. Is anything due to 
the habit of drinking condensed water on steamers, which 
cannot be impure ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 95} to 953xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REACTION IN IRELAND. 


| i AS the beginning of the end arrived in Ireland ? 

Weshall not answer the question, for long experience 
has taught us that, in Irish affairs, hope is usually as 
groundless as despair, and that the one thing to be 
reckoned on is the perverseness with which results will 
baffle calculation. It is certain, however, at all events, 
that the social and moral forces which in every country of 
Europe have invariably, after every cataclysm, rebuilt 
society on the bases of strict property-right, freedom of 
contract, and obedience to public law, are beginning to 
manifest themselves in Ireland. The deplorable crime 
reported in the Times of Monday, as occurring on the 13th 
inst. at Ballingarry, near Thurles, was a most ominous 
menace for the authority of the League. A Nationalist, 
in the name of the League, objected to the conduct of 
some miners in working for a boycotted man ; and some of 
the miners, instead of giving up their work, are believed 
to have killed him for disturbing their labour. At all 
events, he is dead. In Tipperary, again, which ought to 
be the centre of League influence, part of the popu- 
lation are in such open revolt that the very priests 
acknowledge the change, and dare to stand forward in its 
defence. The Rev. Canon Hegarty, a Nationalist and a 
Home-ruler, actually writes to the Cork Examiner declaring 
that, although he did not, as had been alleged, join in a 
cheer for Mr. Smith-Barry—the detested landlord whom 
the whole body of Nationalists have endeavoured to 
punish for assisting Mr. Ponsonby—still, that frightful 
charge might have beentrue. “I might,” he says, had Mr. 
Smith-Barry been present, “ could, would, and ought to 
have thrown in my voice with any crowd that gave 
a cheer for so good a man, and I would cheerfully 
go to heaven with that crowd.” The form of the 
statement is perhaps a little Irish, most men being 
willing to go to heaven with any crowd, so that they 
do but get there; but there is no mistaking the Canon’s 
meaning, or the contemptuous serenity with which he 
regards the threats addressed to him of blame from his 
parishioners, or the depth of his conviction that Mr. Smith- 
Barry is in the right, and that in saying so openly, he will 
have a large measure of popular support. He knows 
his people, and knows that they are sick of the action of 
the Leaguers in their selected test case, upon which they 
have expended so much rhetoric and treasure, sick to a 
degree best explained by copying the following most sug- 
gestive report of an address delivered on Sunday in 
Tipperary itself, and in its greatest church, by the Rev. 
Father Cantwell, C.C. :— 


“ First of all he alluded to a certain incident, painful indeed, 
which occurred a few days previously, and concerning which 
conflicting reports had gone abroad and which he desired to cor- 
rect. It was quite true that he had been insulted—grossly and 
undeservedly insulted—by two gentlemen at present residing in 
the town. One called him three times ‘a liar,’ and the other 
accused him of being the enemy of the cause in Tipperary, an 
accusation which was base and false. Referring to the state of 
things prevailing in Tipperary, the speaker said life just now was 
one of much anxiety and trouble. There was no use in concealing 
it, for it was plain that a bad feeling prevailed, and pervaded 
every class, rich and poor, and their minds were embittered one 
against another. As was well known, two gentlemen in the town 
had taken it upon themselves to rule the whole town quite inde- 
pendent of the feelings or ideas of the people, and the result was 
a feeling of intense irritation. Respectable men of high character 
and long standing had been completely set aside, and they had no 
voice in all that was being done around them, and in which their 
interests were vitally concerned. The men who possessed the least 
claim exercised the most power, and arrogated to themselves all the 
authority in the movement. That wasa condition of things that 
was intolerable, and that could not last and could not succeed. 
Private mind and private will exercised uncontrolled sway, and 
one man sat in judgment upon his neighbour, and from that 
decision there appeared to be no appeal. He had eyes to see and 
ears to hear all that was being done around him. He knew it all, 
for many a one had come to him and told him the story of their 
distress. Boycotting, he said, was being carried on to a reckless 
extent. A few days ago a sensible man in the town came to 
him and said, ‘ Father, if a man came before me with a loaded 
revolver to shoot me, is it not lawful for me, in preservation of my 
life, to shoot him?’ ‘It is,’ he replied. ‘Well, then,’ said the 
man, ‘where is the difference between the case of the man 
who takes away my life in a moment, and that of the man 
who, by the slow process of boycotting, takes away life by 
a lingering death?’ and he added, ‘I tell you, Father, if 
this reckless boycotting continues, men will not stand it, 





orate 
and you will see shooting in Tipperary.” Alludi 
Tipperary, the reverend speaker said ens eee gto vy 
gone to live there had been called upon to sign an ae 
taking as caretakers, but it was highly objectionable that th rt 
undertakings should be made to any one individual in town while 
there was a corporate body, such as the Town Commissioners ian 
curate in the parish was certainly not the proper person, as he . 
entirely dependent on the will of his Bishop. He did not “wake 
be misunderstood in what he had said. Let no one say he m4 
opposed to the combination, or desired to see it broken. He pe 
demned the idea of tenants going behind the backs of theie 
comrades and paying their rents. As they had entered into po 
boat, let no one return except in the same boat, and then Pod 
when a respectable and honourable arrangement had been effected 
The demand of the tenants should not be an unreasonable one, 
but it should in any sense be an honourable one. He earnestly, 
appealed to his congregation to pray that the day of settlement 
might be at hand when peace would be restored to Tipperary.” 


The very timidity apparent in part of that speech, the 
anxious disclaimer of abstract hostility to the com~ 
bination,” adds greatly to its importance, as does also the 
breathless silence of the congregation, and their subsequent 
open congratulation of their priest for his courage in speak- 
ing out. There must be deep secret discontent with the 
tyranny of the Leaguers before such a scene as that could 


be enacted in the very centre of their power, discontent. 


which is sure, sooner or later, to find both expression and 
a leader. The faults of the Irishman’s character and his 
virtues, his morbid dread of standing alone as well as his 
fierce fidelity to his chiefs, alike coerce him into a silence 
which Englishmen not unnaturally take at least for 
acquiescence. It is not always acquiescence, nevertheless, 
as we shall see if any event, such as a quarrel among the 
Leaguers themselves, or a breach between the farmers and. 
the labourers, or an irremovable difference between the 
priesthood and the revolutionary party, suddenly sets 
tongues free. In St. Michaels, Tipperary, this has occurred, 
and at once the moral authority of the League has dis- 
appeared, and it must enforce its orders, if at all, by 
direct compulsion from outside, which, again, only deepens 
the discontent. 

The reaction may not come yet, though also it may be 
nearer at hand than we suspect; but its ultimate arrival is 
inevitable. There is no instance in European history in 
which, after a period of anarchy, the lower population has: 
not demanded that it should end, for that they, the feeble, 
suffer most. It was not the gentry but the peasants in 
France who stopped the Terror, who hunted down the 
Terrorists, and who, from that day to this, nearly a hundred 
years, though repeatedly possessed of all legislative power, 
have maintained the strictest property law now existing in 
Europe. The Code Napoleon, if enforced in Ireland, would 
crush the League and its agents and its methods so utterly, 
that within three months men would deny that it had ever 
existed. It is in human nature that it should be so. The 
most regular and lenient of Governments accumulates. 
hatreds on its head, and an irregular Government does the 
same much more rapidly,—first, because its weapon must 
be vague terror, and men hate to be vaguely frightened ;, 
and next, because, like every other despotism, it must con- 
fide too much in local agents, who are sometimes stupid, 
often spiteful, and always considered by those whom they 
punish to be moved by personal or coterie malignity. 
Should we be entirely unjust to the excellent Father 
Cantwell if we said, on the evidence of his speech, that 
part of his feeling was hatred of tyranny, and part hatred 
of the two local tyrants to whom he so acidly alludes? At 
all events, if he is incapable of rancour, the majority are 
not, and the rancour created by the League will be as deep 
as the rancour it feels. There is no tyranny which excites 
such bitterness as the tyranny of neighbours who would be 
contemptible but for their possession of a momentary 
mandate from an illegal power. This mass of hatred, 
this company of men who have been injured or frightened, 
disappointed or superseded by rivals, must now in Ireland 
be very great, and exceedingly bitter, for this reason. The 
punishments of the League have usually been directed 


against property—it is, for instance, of the essence of 


boycotting that it deprives its victim either of property 
or of profit or of wages—and attacks on property, when 
it is their own, exasperate poor Irishmen to frenzy. They 


are as sensitive on that side as Swiss, who, law-abiding 


though they may be, will club a thief on the spot for 
plucking grapes. When they are released from terror, 
the sufferers will be very bitter; and they have in 
Ireland great bodies upon whom, should they declare 
for reaction, they can rely. The Protestants and the 
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s are nearly two millions, and there is a 
ee wecticn of Catholics who believe their creed, 
a not violate Christian law at any man’s bidding, 
= who are profoundly moved by the knowledge that the 
9 has declared “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Cam- 
i to be certainly immoral. "When these forces are 
Law reed by the discontented and dissatisfied, by the 
. calle of peasants who have availed themselves of the 
= Purchase Acts and who want quiet, and by the tens 
a thousands who are hoping for the big one which their 
ieaders resist or delay, the total may include a majority, or 
t least such numbers as, when once revealed, would at once 
: tore the freedom of society. The Revolution in France, 
ow as it was agrarian, had the whole peasantry behind 
it outside Brittany, and a few smaller districts; but it is 
valeulated that the effective Jacobin force, the men who 
led the great change by criminal attacks on property or 
Iie never approached a hundred thousand men. They 
dominated by “energy ’—that is, by a readiness to use 
terror as a weapon—and so, in a less degree, it is in 
Ireland. If the Unionists had been able to pass a really 
t Purchase Bill, converting tenancy into freehold 
under a quit-rent, the army of Reaction might have in- 
cluded a majority, and we might even have seen at 
the next Election another illustration of the irony of 
Providence in Irish matters, a victory for Home-rule in 
Britain, while Ireland itself was half of it willing and half 
unwilling to accept the offered boon. Things will not move 
so rapidly as that ; but it is quite possible, if the ice is 
broken up, and men dare raise their heads above water and 
cry aloud for help, that we may see the “unanimity ” of 
Southern Ireland seriously decreased, and men devoted to 
agrarian reform through the help of Parliament, taking 
the place of men devoted to agitation for the destruction 
of Parliamentary efficiency. The town of Tipperary would 
certainly not be “unanimous” on the side of the 
League, and on the town of Tipperary the League has 
lavished its resources alike in menace and in cash. 
Tipperary feeling may, from local causes, be exceptionally 
irritable; but, as Mr. Gladstone once said, there is no one- 
legged race, and we may rely on it that among the two- 
legged, no Revolutionary Government has ever existed 
which did not, during the period of its ascendency, make 
enemies by the thousand a month. There will come a 
time in Ireland, as in France, when the agents of the League 
will congratulate themselves that they are protected from 
the “rough justice” of the people by the detested law of 
the stolid English, who desire, even for them, fair play. 





THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


E cordial embrace of the two Emperors who rule 

German peoples, which occurred at Rohnstock, in 
Silesia, on Wednesday, registers publicly the complete 
success of one of the greatest diplomatic experiments of 
our century. It was by no means probable @ priori that a 
strict alliance of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
involving the actual movement of armies at each other’s 
call, would work smoothly for many years. For two 
hundred years at least they have been open enemies or 
suspicious friends; they have baffled each other, have 
robbed each other, and have humiliated each other 
whenever opportunity occurred. Within our own time, the 
Hapsburgs have inflicted on the Hohenzollerns the grand 
humiliation of Olmiitz ; the Hohenzollerns have jockeyed 
the Hapsburgs out of two rich provinces, Holstein and 
Schleswig; and the two families have fought a great war 
with each other, with the sovereignty of Germany for the 
stakes. Nor as dynasties are their interests even now pre- 
cisely identical. The interest of the Hohenzollerns is to 
gather in all who speak German, which would be a blow to 
Austria ; while the interest of the Hapsburgs is to rule on 
the Danube and in the Balkan, which involves a breach in 
the old cordiality between Berlin and St. Petersburg. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph cannot at heart wish his rival to 
be safe from French menaces and demands, while the 
Emperor William cannot care to see the Hapsburg power 
stretched to the Augean. Nevertheless, the alliance has 


succeeded, and the dynasties are more than friends. The 
magnificent arrogance of the Hapsburgs, who forget all 
services because services are but fitting recognitions 
of their grandeur, and pardon all injuries as too 
trivial for remembrance by so august a House, and 
the business capacity of the Hohenzollerns, who never 





grasp at the unattainable, and count nothing a gain 
which has to be overpaid for, have had precisely equal 
effects in effacing dynastic rancours; while the danger in 
which both stand of being crushed by a coalition of Gaul 
and Slav, has overpowered all smaller differences of 
interests. The alliance, so far from growing weak, has 
become stronger with every year, till the gravest politicians 
think that it may endure for generations ; till it has drawn 
in Italy, for a century Austria’s enemy and victim; and 
till all disinterested Powers heartily long for its con- 
tinuance. 

That last, if you think of it, is the most striking result 
of all, for it is wholly opposed to all the traditions of 
European statecraft. The idea of our fathers was to 
protect “‘the balance of power” at all hazards,—that is, 
to forbid the growth of any Power to such a height 
that no single State could hope to contend with it 
on equal terms. They hated and dreaded great mili- 
tary Monarchies, regarded the Bourbon Family Pact 
with a kind of awestruck loathing, and were so jealous of 
alliances, that they succeeded in attaching to the very word 
“coalition,” which of all words best describes the League 
of Peace, an opprobrious significance. They would have 
been frantic with suspicion of this alliance, have expected 
a grand “partition,” or have prophesied the immediate 
absorption of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Poland, and 
perhaps Turkey. Their descendants wish the alliance 
to continue. That is an immense triumph for the 
framers of the League, and though we have little 
belief in the self-denial of the Imperial Houses, which 
thirst for aggrandisement as meaner men thirst for 
success in their careers, it is foolish to deny that much 
of the approval has been secured by the moderation 
of the allies. They may have been rough, or once or twice 
even insolent, in their demeanour towards France; they 
did not at first respect sufficiently the aspirations of the 
Balkan States; and they are suspected of offers to the 
Sultan which, if they are truly reported, Englishmen 
would unhesitatingly condemn; but all their efforts have 
been defensive. They have threatened no State, not even 
Holland, for which Germany must long as her swiftest 
road to the possession of ships, colonies, and commerce, or 
Roumania, whose hold upon the Danube must always seem to 
Austria insulting as well as dangerous. Imagine our feeling 
with a Prince of Vectis controlling the navigation of the 
Solent. They have interfered in the internal government of 
no country, not even France, which is a standing menace to 
Monarchy ; or Switzerland, which they regard as a kind 
of “sanctuary” for revolutionists; and they have not 
threatened the right of asylum, or the development of any 
country beyond the sea. Rather, they have helped in the 
grand partition of Africa, in which Austria, probably for 
traditional reasons, or possibly from impatience of the pre- 
liminary expense, has not even claimed a share. There is 
not a charge of ambition or greed which can be fairly 
levelled against the League. The allied Powers have, in 
truth, made of their avowed object their real one, as coali- 
tions have seldom done, and have sought first of all to 
maintain the armed and highly taxed peace which is, in 
the present condition of the world, the only one ob- 
tainable. As the world desires peace, this of itself has 
conciliated neutral opinion, and made all but Frenchmen 
and Russians desire that the great alliance should last on. 

It probably will. The rumour that, although the term 
of the present agreement does not expire till 1892, the 
Emperors will renew it in advance, though not confirmed 
on official testimony, is justified by many probabilities. 
The Emperors were, perhaps, compelled to meet, just to 
show Europe that the Russian trip of the German 
Sovereign had in no way weakened the alliance; but they 
must mean business of some kind, or they would not be 
carrying their Chancellors and Foreign Office despatch- 
writers in their train, to the exaggeration of suites already 
almost too numerous for the castles in which they are enter- 
tained. They have many obvious reasons, and may have some 
secret ones, for desiring to place the formal renewal of the 
Treaties outside the range of ordinary accident. The total 
failure of all attempts to conciliate the Russian Emperor, 
a failure now acknowledged, amounts of itself to a new 
menace to peace, and a new proof that Russian policy has 
entered into a groove which it will, at all events during 
the present Czar’s life, steadily pursue. That policy 
threatens war whenever convenient, and is best met by 
new evidence that the alliance which has arrested hos- 
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tilities will be intact for a long time to come. The two 
Emperors, moreover, and the King of Italy, are now in 
favour of it; but the Sovereigns of 1892 may not be,— 
indeed, if the Heir-Presumptive in Austria should have 
succeeded to the throne, in all human probability they 
will not be. The renewal of the Treaty, again, puts 
a stop to many intrigues directed against the alliance, 
which is not loved either by the aristocratic party in 
Austria or by the Church of Rome, and to some sharp 
bidding for Austrian neutrality, which would be sure to 
commence as the stated time for renewal drew near. 
Russian statesmen say that they could, if they chose, com- 
promise with Austria at any moment, and no one familiar 
with Hapsburg history will set aside that statement as 
inherently absurd. France, too, can offer Bavaria for 
neutrality, and there are men in Austria high in place who 
mutter that where the Hohenzollern bestows his friend- 
ship, he has been apt for centuries to bestow nothing 
else. Do ut des is an excellent motto, but the history of 
Prussia is not fertile in instances in which the condition 
precedent has been fulfilled. The German Emperor, 
too, has much to gain by the renewal: time and tran- 
quillity amid which to carry out his internal reforms, and 
a final argument with his people—whose poverty, remember, 
he is endeavouring to relieve—for retaining, at least for 
seven years longer, his military system. And, lastly, the 
Parliaments are favourable, as two years hence they might 
not be, and would hear of the extended alliance which 
secures peace as of a fresh diplomatic triumph. All things 
considered, the renewal may very well be antedated, and 
the outside world, especially in this country, would have 
nothing to say against it. The League of Peace has 
secured peace, and no one has suggested a plan which, 
were the League dissolved, could in that respect take 
its place. It is a great thing that peace should be 
secured even among the three Powers, and a much greater 
that it should be made probable throughout Europe, now 
just entering on a cycle of prosperity and brisk trade. To 
take only one consequence of it, peace gives time for the 
labour war to be settled, and for some permanent com- 
promise to be arranged between capital and industry 
during a cycle in which hunger will be comparatively rare. 
Wise men will not desire to postpone that controversy till 
the years just after the war, when the populations are 


embittered, as they will be not only by the war itself, 
but by the terrible exhaustion of resources which Count 


von Moltke predicts from its long duration. With seven 
years fairly secure, the controversy may be ended, 
and ended while the great States are all standing on 
guard, and insurrection is as difficult as an uprising of 
the land against the sea. There might be a protest against 
the alliance as a permanent arrangement for Europe, for 
no doubt it tends to the exaltation of militarism, if there 
were any alternative such as a general disarmament; but 
there is none which politicians can discern. Let the 
alliance die and every State stand by itself, and there will 
either be war at once, war protracted by new combinations, 
or every State, left by itself to expect invasion, will be 
compelled to defend itself by yet more exhausting 
measures of preparation. It is all very well to say that 
conscription has reached its limit; but naval expenditure 
has not; and there is not a State in Europe, our own not 
excepted, which could not spend two hundred millions on 
fortifications, to the infinite satisfaction of pessimist states- 
men and military engineers. 





THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKES. 


HE latest news from Melbourne shows that the 
working men of Australia have become possessed of 

the notion that they can get the better of their employers 
by proclaiming a general strike. They argue that if they 
stop every factory, dislocate every industry, and deprive 
every master of the services of his men, they can get any 
terms they like from the capitalists. When notaship can 
gail, not a railway be worked, not a sheep sheared, or a 
carcass dressed for want of labour, and when the whole 
machinery of social life is brought to a standstill, the 
pressure exerted on the rich will, it is believed, be so 
tremendous that they will have to beg “ Labour ” on their 
knees to take upits tools once more,and save them from ruin. 
Labour sweats, itis argued, for the capitalist, and to enable 
him to make his fortune. It is the blind Samson out of whose 
blood and sinew gold is coined. But Samson has begun 


to realise his strength, and unless he has hi 
future, he will not lend himself to cp . 
other men prosperous. ‘If we were to refuse evdint 
day to perform the work of the world, how would gy 
drones live?’ say the labourers to the capitalists. an): 
this question many of them sincerely believe the; 7 
to have stated the secret of their power. That nn 
working man should ever have come to believe ; = 
strange doctrine, is a remarkable proof of the rv 
of dealing with abstractions. The spelling of labo 
with a big “L,” and the habit of regarding it whee” 
spelled as if it were something separate and apart nied 
with special attributes, and not governed by the considers 
tions which influence the individual, has led the labo te 
down a purely fallacious avenue of thought. a 
in wonder and admiration over the mysterious creat : 
of their own devising, they have forgotten that the = 
only dealing with a multiple of themselves, and they te 
thus _ oe to speak as if labour were free from the 
countless limitations and restrictions which i 
on all human action. ee 
In reality, the artisans will never be able to obtaj 

: . in 
anything by means of a general cessation of work. And 
for this very good reason: the capitalists they would be 
coercing would be themselves. If the Australian Unionists 
were to call out the members of all the trades at once, in 
order to force the employers to give way, they would dis. 
cover that they were simply injuring themselves, The 
real employers in industrial undertakings are not the 
capitalists who manage the factories, but the purchasers who 
buy the goods. The master is only the middleman, who 
notwithstanding that they are given unconsciously, takes 
orders from that great employer, the public. This fact 
is doubtless concealed from view by a shroud of conven. 
tions; but should a general strike ever take place, the veil 
will be rudely rent asunder, and the labourer, to his 
horror, will find that he has been brought face to face, not 
with capital, but with himself. If ever the labourer comes 
across the real employer, he will find that it is his own 
Doppelganger whom he has encountered. But according 
to the German fable, the man who thus meets himself ig 
doomed to die; and even here the metaphor will hold, for 
if the workmen ever resolve to cease work altogether in 
order to coerce their employers, nothing can prevent their 
starving themselves to death. The hard fact which the 
labourers forget is, that though a man is a worker in one 
trade, he is an employer in a thousand others, and that 
as soon as all work is stopped, his punishment begins. 
When the coal-pit is idle, he has no fuel; when the 
bakers do not bake, he has no bread; when the tailors, the 
shirtmakers, and the hatters strike, his supply of clothing 
is stopped. It is true that the few men for whom the 
name of employers is reserved in common talk also suffer; 
but this does not make the labourer’s miseries any the less 
severe. Unless, then, the world is to die of starvation and 
cold, a general strike must become intolerable within 
twenty-four hours. And though this is not a matter of 
scientific prediction, it is almost as certain that a universal 
cessation of labour would, while it lasted, be more severely 
felt by the poor than by the rich. The poor man is accus- 
tomed to live from hand to mouth. The rich store the 
necessaries of life. In the long-run, then—granted, of 
course, that order is maintained, and that there is not a 
general state of pillage—the rich will suffer less in a general 
strike than the poor. Even supposing, then, such an act of 
cutting off the nose to spite the face as a general strike 
to take place, the labourers would be the first to demand 
a resumption of work. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no sort of risk of a 
bond-fide universal cessation of work being attempted, either 
here or in Australia. It has been talked of over and over 
again, and actually attempted more than once ; but always 
with the same result. At the last moment the labourers, 
influenced no doubt by some instinctive sense of the 
futility of the enterprise, have drawn back. Mr. Burns 
last year ordered a general strike, but the order was 
withdrawn almost as soon as issued. It was alleged, no 
doubt, that the withdrawal was due to the fear of 
alienating public sympathy; but this was only another 
way of saying that the thing was felt to be an impossibility. 
Again, the Knights of Labour have made elaborate pre- 
parations for levelling the same sort of attack against 
capital; but somehow or other they have never stuck to 
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f asking the workpeople to starve each other to 

th in order to ruin a handful of capitalists, even so 
dea da rhetorician as Mr. Burns begins to have doubts as 
bs wisdom of the course he is adopting,—blank mis- 
. ‘ngs that somehow or other he is going to injure those 
a he most desires to help. No doubt it may be 
vid that such a line of reasoning as we have adopted 
a all very well, but that it obviously goes too far. 
On arguments, it may be urged, prove too much. If 
they are valid, then no strike can ever be of advantage to 
the labourer, which is absurd. The answer to these ob- 
‘actions is easy. It may well be that a strike of a particular 
ia of men may assist that body, but injure the labourers 
as 4 whole. A strike gets higher wages for the boot- 
makers, but raises the price of boots. The bootmakers, 
under these circumstances, benefit; but the mass of 
labourers lose by having to pay dearer for their boots. 
It is only when successful strikes are partial that they 
are beneficial, and then only so to a minority of the 
labourers. If all trades struck at once, and got their 
wages raised pari passu, no one would be any the 
better off. What was gained in wages would be lost 
in high prices. There is, however, a possible case in 
which wages might be raised all round, and yet prices not 
heightened. Suppose the increased remuneration is taken 
out of the profits of capital. That is, let capital take 
1 instead of 20 per cent. for its use in industrial produc- 
tion. If this reduction in the rate of interest is caused by 
the increase of capital devoted to production—that is, by 
an ordinary market fall—the labourers need not, of 
course, suffer. They will get higher wages without 
any heightening of prices. This process, however, cannot 
be brought about artificially. If it is decreed that capital 
engaged in production is only to earn 1 per cent., or 
any other arbitrary per-centage, capital will simply go 
elsewhere, and be invested in public loans, or, as it was 
in the ancient world, and still is in savage countries, in 
rivate usury. But if capital does this, it will have at last 
to be attracted back to production, where its use is 
imperative, by the offering of huge bribes. Any attempt, 
then, to fix the rate of interest in order thereby to give the 
labourer a larger share of the profits of production, is 
doomed to failure. There is only one way in which the 
labourer can better his position, and this is slowly, but 
none the less surely, operating in his favour. It is by the 
natural reduction of the rate of interest. If the labourers 
will only let capital alone and not frighten its possessors, 
it will accumulate so fast, and grow so great in bulk, that 
at last it will compete for the labourer as he now competes 
for it. The tendency of capital, as long as natural condi- 
tions are maintained, is to take a smaller and smaller 
portion of the profits of production. Only let it alone, and the 
normal rate of interest must come to 1 percent. or lower. 
If the labourers are wise, they will abandon all thought of 
coercing the employers by a general strike, and will look 
instead to the growth of capital to enable them to improve 
their material condition, and to take a larger share than 
they enjoy at present of the product of their toil. 
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THE OUTBREAK IN SWITZERLAND. 


AVE not some of our Unionist contemporaries missed 

the best lesson which Englishmen may derive from 

the Ticino “ revolution”? They exult, or seem to exult, in 
the evidence thus afforded that Federalism does not pre- 
clude civil war ; but who, even among extreme Gladstonians, 
has ever said that it does? Mr. Gladstone, indeed, has 
talked a great deal about the “ Union of Hearts” to follow 
on the concession of Home-rule; but whatever he may 
have meant by that sentimental phrase, he certainly did 
not mean that Federalism precluded civil war. He, of all 
men, knows too well the history of the great American 
struggle, when the States of a federation populated by the 
same races, and speaking the same tongue, enjoying abso- 
lute Free-trade, and undivided by any difference of 
religious opinion, expended a million of lives and_ six 
hundred millions sterling in efforts to dissolve and to 
maintain by physical force, a federal bond which had 
endured unbroken for a century. That war is a little 
too recent for even Englishmen, with their marvel- 
lous capacity for forgetting everything, to believe that 
Federalism and civil war are incompatible. The true lesson 
of the Ticinese incident for Englishmen is, that Federalism 
cannot be adopted in the United Kingdom unless Eng- 


land is broken into little bits; unless Northumbria, 
the Midlands, East Anglia, London, the South-West, 
and the South-East are converted, with Wales, into 
States, each with its separate Parliament. The Heptarchy 
must be restored, or Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
will sink into dependencies. Canton Ticino has been 
reduced to order and obedience to the general Con- 
stitution easily enough, because Ticino is one Canton 
among twenty-two, no one of which has any overruling 
ascendency in the Confederation. But suppose the case 
had been otherwise. Suppose the population of Ticino 
had outnumbered by nearly four to one the whole 
population of the remaining Cantons, and had possessed, 
say, seven times their wealth, what would have been 
the value of the Federal bond? Clearly the Ticinese, 
being excited up to the point of fighting, would have 
remodelled their own Constitution and their relation to the 
general body at their own pleasure, and if any other Canton 
had resisted, would have reduced that Canton to Christian 
humility and right reason by military occupation. They 
would not have borne the interference of the weak Federal 
authority for one moment, and would have regarded the 
invasion of Federal troops as an insolent absurdity. Indeed, 
the invasion would never have occurred, for seven-tenths of 
the troops themselves would have been Ticinese, and would 
therefore have been in the supreme moment on the side of 
the rebellious Canton. It is a grotesque picture, but it 
describes exactly the position which England must hold in 
any possible federation of the United Kingdom, unless she 
herself is split up into fragments, each with a population 
not greatly exceeding four millions. That is a necessity, 
unless Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are to be dragged 
along, whenever England is excited, like boats in the wake 
of a large steamer, and are to feel with bitter hearts that 
they have lost instead of gaining power by sanctioning dis- 
union. If Englishmen are not prepared for this change—and 
we doubt their consent even if Mr. Gladstone adopts the plan 
—then they are not prepared for Federalism at all; and if 
they are not prepared for Federalism, then they had better 
not, by accepting Home-rule, imply that they are, for that 
will create natural illusions only to be dissipated by battle. 
Federalism can be worked, as we see, upon certain con- 
ditions, but one of them is that all the States of the 
federation, when acting together, shall be irresistibly 
stronger than any one of them acting alone; and while 
England is undivided, that condition can in this Kingdom 
never exist. 

As regards the outbreak in Switzerland itself, it is but 
a small affair, unless it should lead to a general religious 
quarrel throughout the country; and we are, we confess, 
most struck with the superiority of the general Govern- 
ment, in sense and moderation, to both the legal and the 
illegal Governments of the Canton. The Liberals of 
Ticino had, it appears, a solid grievance. They either 
had been “gerrymandered” or thought they had been 
“ gerrymandered” out of their fair share of representative 
power. They were governed for fifteen years by a minority, 
because the minority, contrary to the spirit of the Can- 
tonal Constitution, had manipulated the electoral districts 
to their own advantage. Indignant at this treatment, the 
Liberals resorted to a perfectly legal plan for curing the 
evil. Seven thousand electors are entitled to demand that 
a plébiscite shall be taken authorising a revision of the Con- 
stitution, and the Liberals sent up the demand backed by 
ten thousand votes. The Government, however, either 
dreading the result, or honestly believing that, like the 
Venetian noble when he played chess with the Devil, they 
had aright to fix their own time for the next move, declined 
to act upon the vote, and did not submit the revision to 
the people. The Liberals, who believed their antagonists 
to be guided by priests, and were specially irritated by 
some unpunished defalcations in the Treasury, conceived 
that they were unconstitutionally treated, and thereupon, 
in the true Southern way, deemed themselves insulted 
and lost their heads. They had full power, as we 
understand their position, to appeal to the Federal 
Assembly, which—no doubt after hearing both sides, 
and other tedious processes—would have done them 
justice; but instead of this, they secretly ordered their 
followers to collect in arms, seized the Government Palace, 
committed all members of the Administration to close 
custody, and appointed a Provisional Government of their 
own. They did not kill anybody, for Councillor Rossi, who 





was found dead in the Palace, was shot by a private foe in 
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pursuance of a vendetta; but they acted illegally, and 
were ready to kill or be killed if need had arisen. Of 
course, if conduct like this had been permitted, there 
would have been an end of legality in Switaerland ; and it 
was not permitted. The Federal Council acted as promptly 
as any Monarchy could have done, sending a Commissioner, 
backed by an adequate force, to the official capital, Bel- 
linzona, at first with specific instructions, and afterwards 
with discretion to exercise his own judgment. The Com- 
missioner, a high official of the Republic, considered that 
his duty was to do justice, if possible without provoking 
a civil war, which might have become a religious one; and 
he didit. Hereleased the members of the old Government 
without restoring them to power, dissolved the Provisional 
Government, and transferred all authority to a Council of 
four, two of each party, with himself as President, to 
maintain order until the legal demand for Revision could 
be legally accepted or rejected by the popular vote. It is 
said that this action was illegal, and that the Commissioner 
should have restored the old Government at once; but we 
suspect this is an error. If the Federal Council had a 
right to decree the military occupation of the Canton, 
which is undisputed, its right to take such temporary 
measures as would during that occupation prevent insurrec- 
tion follows as a matter of course; and in the Commissioner’s 
judgment, this, and this only, would prevent it. It appears 
probable that he was right, as it is certain that had he 
restored the old Government, the Liberals would have 
risen in-arms; while as it is, the Conservative risings 
have been entirely local, and have been suppressed without 
bloodshed. He will, we think, be sustained by the 
opinion of Switzerland and of the civilised world. It is 
impossible to show that the Canton is oppressed by taking 
a plébiscite distinctly sanctioned by law, and impossible to 
talk of “quailing before revolution” when the Revo- 
lutionary Government is summarily superseded. The 
Federal authority has, in fact, acted with great firmness 
and moderation, and the people of the Canton, if they want 
their old Government—which, be it remembered, had 
already fallen—have only to vote against Revision, and it 
will be reinstated. 

We wonder whether, when Home-rule is established, and 
the Irish Government has quarrelled with the Government 
of the United Kingdom, we shall suppress that revolt with 
the same promptitude. We fear not. We shall have, it 
is true, a resource, the legal absolutism of Parliament, 
which the Swiss Government has not; but even if a Bill 
can be got through Parliament, which, with the Trish still 
in Westminster, is improbable, we shall have an immense 
difficulty to overcome. The Swiss can create a Govern- 
ment under the Referendum which will last, but we 
can do nothing except go on occupying by military 
force. No Government we could set up in Ireland 
would last a week after the military force was with- 
drawn, for the very essence of the Home-rule conten- 
tion is that Parliament has only one right, to leave 
Ireland to govern itself; and Ireland so left would at 
once reappoint the Government we had just overthrown. 
The intervention of a Court would make no difference, 
for an Irishman, as we see from Mr. O’Brien’s speeches 
about his costs, only heartily respects a Court when it 
decides in his favour; and to enforce the decree of an 
international tribunal implies once more military occupa- 
tion until the decree is permanently accepted. We shall, 
-we fear, not manage our federal troubles as well as 
Switzerland does, even if we succeed in managing them at 
all without suspending the operation of the federal 
principle, which would, of course, involve the abandonment 
of all for which Home-rulers have been contending during 
eleven years. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. 


der Times’ correspondent who is accompanying the 

British South Africa Company’s expedition into 
Mashonaland—an expedition undertaken for the purpose 
of exploration and occupation—has begun a series of 
letters which promise to be of no small interest. Though 
the phrases used are guarded, and though there are the 
usual commonplaces thrown in warning the public not to 
look for an El Dorado, it is quite evident that the Com- 
pany expect, as soon as their northern territories are opened 
up, a gold-rush on a scale which will eclipse anything of the 


aa 
nearer the prospectors get to the High +t; 
Zambesia, the more certain do they “7"§ to bane a 
this healthy, well-watered plateau, where white men = = 
and work as well as if they were in Europe, is full of My 
Besides the alluvial deposits which will attract the ite” 
dual worker, and make him forget the stern fact that, a sr 
from sheer luck, he will never make more than ten shill; ma 
a day by the steadiest hard work at the washing-trough 
there is any quantity of auriferous quartz. Dr. Jameson z : 
of the officers attached to the expedition, declares fodesl, 
that “the country consists, not of one, but of fifty Randts ” 
The manner in which the British South Africa Compan: 
proposes to enrich itself from these vast deposits of gold, ; 
characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s prudence and moderation, 
The Company will ‘share equally with the digger. If he 
makes nothing, neither will they. If, however, he is wien 
ful, they will benefit by his success. The result of this 
policy will be to encourage the influx of the digger, who, not 
being a man of capital, would be unable to put down mone 
to pay for a claim which might turn out valueless, but will 
not trouble about a 50 per cent. royalty. If, then, as we 
have said above, a rush takes place, it will be one of the 
biggest of modern times. At this moment there are thou. 
sands of men in the Transvaal hungering for a fresh field 
of enterprise,—smitten, as the gold-seeker always is, with 
the notion that Fate will smile on him if he only presses on 
These, at the first word from the Company, will pour into 
Mashonaland; and since the gold of the land of Sheba 
needs no advertisement, they will be followed by swarms 
upon swarms of adventurers from America and Australia 
as well as from England. When once the Anglo-Saxon 
public learns that it can go and try for gold under the 
English Flag, and with every prospect of success, we shall 
see a gold-fever as violent as that of the “fifties ” overtake 
the English-speaking race. 

Though gold-rushes have a bad name, and rightly g0, 
the result of one in the centre of Africa would in many ways 
be beneficial. It would open up Zambesia, and teach the 
world its capabilities in a way that nothing else ever will. 
To begin with, it would show Colonists the road, a matter 
of no small importance. The digger does not, of course, 
establish a permanent civilisation, or, indeed, any civilisa- 
tion at all; but at least he tears aside the veil that 
shrouds unexplored and unpeopled lands, and lets in 
the light. But for the discovery of gold, the Pacific 
slope of America would have taken twenty years longer 
to become known and peopled by white men. The 
diggers, determined as they are to reach a_par- 
ticular destination, and following thick upon each 
other, will force a road through any impediments. 
Again, the necessity for sending back their earnings, 
and for supplying them with the luxuries which they will 
have at any cost, obliges the organisation of rapid modes 
of communication. Depend upon it, six months after a 
big rush, if a big rush comes, we shall all be looking 
upon Mashonaland as one of the best-known places in the 
world, and the Post Office will be organising a parcel- 
post in order that the diggers may have the finest 
Havannahs and the best champagne sent direct from the 
Army and Navy Stores. Fortunately for those who 
intend to try their fortunes in Mashonaland as soon as 
the promises of vast mineral wealth have been verified, the 
means for reaching that part of Lobengula’s territories are 
not difficult. Even if the Portuguese delay the making of 
the railway between the possessions of the British South 
Africa Company and the coast at Pungwé Bay, there will be 
other ways of reaching the auriferous districts. By steamer 
up the Zambesi to Zumbo, and thence across country, would 
be one method of access; but a still better, though some- 
what longer route, will be afforded by the great trunk rail- 
way which is being steadily pressed up from Cape Colony. 
Already the line is complete to Vryburg, the capital of 
British Bechuanaland; and by next May it will have 
reached the frontier of the Crown Colony at Mafeking, 
the most northerly of its settlements. Meanwhile, the 
telegraph will very shortly reach Palapye, the capital of 
Khama’s country. From these points of vantage fresh 
developments could easily be made, and the great demand 
that would be created by a gold-rush would soon cause rail- 
way extensions to the northward at a rate which in cold bloc d 
sounds fabulous. In this way, then, the discovery of a 
rich gold-field in Mashonaland would do an immense deal 
to quicken the completion of that great Central African 
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Cape Town and end at Alexandria. From Bechuana- 
jand through Matabeleland to the Zambesi, would under 
rdinary circumstances be the last “section” to be 
. nised, as it cannot be easily reached from the sea, and 
sot no lakes like Tanganyika or the Victoria Nyanza to 
act as self-forged links in the chain of communication. A 
sudden influx of miners working at high profit would, 
however, soon get rid of this isolation, and make the 
laying of a railway—rough no doubt at first, but still a 
yailway—a profitable and so feasible undertaking. In many 
ways, of course, the diggers will not do Mashonaland much 
. The gold-winning, for example, will absorb the whole 
energy of both whites and blacks,—energy that should be 
directed towards agriculture and the development of the 
soil. Again, the mining is not permanent. When gold 
‘3 found no longer, the diggers depart as swiftly as they 
come. Still, for all that, their presence will not be fruitless. 
They are the best possible of pioneers, and after they have 
assed over a country, it is impossible to describe it any 
onger as “ dark.” ; 

Before leaving the subject of Mashonaland and the 
South Africa Company, it is worth noting that a very 
serviceable little army appears to have been got together by 
Mr. Rhodes and his subordinates. Under the name of police, 
five hundred men, the pick of the South African frontiers- 
men, have been engaged for active service, and they may be 
depended upon to do the work for which they are intended 
jn admirable style. In addition, a body of one hundred 
andeighty pioneers have been enlisted, whose principal duty 
will consist in road-making. To begin with, they will be 
employed to construct a road four hundred miles long, 
from the Macloutsie River, “in the disputed territory,” to 
Mount Hampden, in Mashonaland. This completed, we 
presume they will be set to do some of the hundred other 
“necessary things” which crop up on the occupation of 
every new country. Let us hope that one of them will not 
be the digging of entrenchments. All has gone well as yet 
with the expeditionary force; but at any moment we may 
hear of a determined outbreak on the part of the Matabele. 
They are superstitious and sensitive in a high degree, and 
a want of tact on the part of some minor official might 
hurl the whole of Lobengula’s tribesmen on the Company’s 
forces. If this happens, we shall discover too late that 
Imperial Companies, though excellent in fair weather, are 
net ships of State that can withstand a storm. 





THE WESTERN CROFTERS. 

HE energy of the Commission appointed last December 

to inquire into the state of the population of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, will at any rate save them 
from the reproach of Johnson, that would-be reformers of 
the Highlands “are strangers alike to the language and 
manners, to the advantages and wants, of the people whose 
life they would model and whose evils they would remedy.” 
All the islands from Mull to Lewis have been visited, as 
well as the adjacent coasts of Argyllshire, Inverness, 
Ross, and Sutherland. The Commissioners did not 
penetrate much beyond Cape Wrath, though they hope 
to include the Orkney and Shetland Islands in their 
next inquiry. But twenty-nine formal meetings held 
on the islands and mainland, and as many visits and 
conferences in other parts of the district, show that 
n0 pains were spared by the Commissioners to give a true 
account of the wants and wishes of the crofters. The wild- 
ness and difficulty of the country, both by land and sea, 
caused more trouble than the number of the class whose 
condition formed the subject of inquiry. The total popula- 
tion of the wide district assigned to the Commission is only 
108,500, three-fourths of whom depend on their crofts, or 
on fishing combined with crofting. But the isolation of 
life on these islands, or on the promontories and bays of 
the mainland—separated by high, rugged mountains or 
deep inlets—is so complete as to prevent any uniformity 
in their pursuit of these simple occupations. A crofter’s 
life on the mainland, or in Skye or Tiree, differs from 
that on the Long Island; and proposals which might 
satisfy the wants of the people in the north of the Long 
Island itself, would be rejected by those in the south. 
In most cases, however, the larger part of their working- 
time is spent on the land, and fishing, though far more 
remunerative, is pursued only as subsidiary to the return 
from crofts and cattle. It was to the possible development 
of the fishing industry that the attention of the Com- 





missioners was particularly invited by the instructions 
issued by the Secretary for Scotland. Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, whose name stands first on the list of the Com- 
mission, was associated with the late Frank Buckland in 
one of the earliest efforts of Government to improve our 
fisheries ; and this part of the present inquiry shows evidence 
of a thorough practical acquaintance with the subject. The 
description given of the general condition of the crofters, is 
perhaps more favourable than might have been expected 
from the accounts which led to the appointment of the Com- 
mission. Few indications of actual destitution were seen. 
The adults were well clad, and the children, though ragged, 
were well grown and strong. Moreover, the crofter has 
apparently great advantages over the ordinary agricultura 
labourer. Though the soil is often unkindly, he is in 
occupation of land: the Crofters’ Act has given him 
practical fixity of tenure: the Crofters’ Commission 
assigns “a fair, even a low rent” to his holding: in 
addition to the land which he tills as his own, he has his 
share of a right to graze his cattle on common pasturage : 
and he has usually two or three small Highland cows, one 
or two young cattle, and a few sheep. But the care 
of the croft and cattle are not enough to occupy the 
men for more than a few weeks during the year. 
So long as the seasons are moderately favourable, 
there is no destitution. When the crops and the herring 
fishery fail, it is far otherwise. The cattle, miserably 
fed in an ordinary winter, “always hungry,” as a crofter 
explained, are then without food. At such times the con- 
dition of the islanders much resembles that common to 
most of the people in the high glens of the interior before 
they were deserted. There in the spring the starving cattle 
were “‘lifted” to their feet to be driven out to pasture,— 
the origin of the term “ lifting-time,” according to the late 
Lord Lovat. In the Western Islands they either die, or 
are sold for what they will fetch; and the crofter finds 
himself left with the land indeed, but without the stock 
which gives the land its main value; with no work at 
home, and habits which make him reluctant to seek work 
elsewhere. 

The remedy for this state of things, if any remedy can 
be found, seems to the Commissioners to be partly in emi- 
gration, partly in developing the Western fisheries. The 
crofts, in their present minute subdivision, are a tempta- 
tion to false hope rather than a source of livelihood. Most 
of the interval between seed-time and harvest is passed in 
idleness ; and the Commissioners would. prefer to see the 
people professional fishermen, with no reliance on the croft 
at all. ‘A race of professional fishermen, devoting their 
whole time and their whole abilities to the sea, can never 
be found so long as the West-Coast fisherman is partly 
dependent on his croft ; and we have consequently formed a 
decided opinion that the combination of crofting with fishing 
is inexpedient.” As matters are at present, the total value 
of the fish caught on the East Coast is four times greater 
than that taken on the West; and the greater part of the 
last is caught, not by the crofters, but by East-Coast 
fishermen visiting the Minch, who keep the sea for the 
greater part of the year, and obtain the greater profits 
derivable from the more continuous employment of their 
capital. Out of 570 vessels fishing from Stornoway this 
season, Only 110 were local boats; and of 370 at Barra, 
only 16 belonged to the Western Islands. Others were 
being “ got ready ” for a fishery which only lasts ten weeks, 
and was already considerably advanced. Some hundreds 
of the islanders were, however, engaged as extra hands on 
the East-Coast fishermen’s boats, and the Report deals 
very tenderly with the reluctance, or, as it is perhaps rightly 
termed, the “iuability,” of these poor Highlanders to help 
themselves. A member of the Commission was able to offer 
large numbers of men employment in Glasgow at wages of 
from 20s. to 25s. a week, at a time when it would not have 
interfered with their ordinary pursuits ; but few were found 
willing either to accept the offer themselves or to recom- 
mend it to others. But the Commissioners “ have no wish 
to exaggerate this disinclination to work, or to deny that 
their want of energy is partly due to the circumstances of 
their position.”” Even on the West Coast there is one spot 
in which an enterprising fishing population has grown up, 
and won high praise from the Commissioners. This is the 
little town of Ness, in the extreme north of Lewis. There 
a hardy, industrious, and skilful body of professional 
fishermen exists, who, though carrying on their business 
under circumstances of great difficulty and danger, owing 
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to insufficient harbour accommodation, are able to compete 
successfully with their rivals from the East Coast. The 
Report recommends a grant of £11,000 for new harbour 
works in aid of this community, which has shown the 
greatest power of self-help of any township in the West. 
Grants in aid of railways, harbours, and steamboats for 
improving communications, to the amount of £280,000 are 
also advised, but with many limitations as to concurrent 
aid from local resources, which the Commissioners more 
than suggest will not be forthcoming. In any case, they 
consider that emigration must precede any material im- 
provement, especially in Lewis and certain parts of Skye. 

Even then, the success or failure of the measures recom- 
mended must mainly depend on the people themselves. It 
is not so much Highland land as Highland nature which 
is at variance with modern conditions. Dr. Johnson found 
that “the girls in the Highlands were all gentlewomen.” 
But the men, if not all gentlemen, at least enjoyed for 
centuries many of the privileges of a leisured class; and 
while still remaining on his native soil, the Highlander 
is not likely to appreciate the “dignity of labour,” or 
share the regrets expressed by the Commissioners, that 
“so many thousands of people should be content to live 
in habitations which are not likely to create a feeling of 
self-respect, and would probably at once be condemned by 
any sanitary authority.” A Highlander would probably 
feel that he was consulting his self-respect better by 
abstaining from hard work, than by “slaving” to improve 
his position. ‘ By their Lowland neighbours they are not 
willing to be taught,” wrote Dr. Johnson in 1774, “for 
they consider them as a mean and degenerate race ;” and 
a very learned minister in the islands, being asked which 
he considered the most savage clans, replied at once: 
«Those who live next the Lowlands.” Traditions of this 
kind do not easily die out; and the minor suggestions of 
the Report, such as the establishment of a training-ship 
for the Navy near the islands, the encouragement of enlist- 
ment, and the development of the country as a resort for 
tourists and summer residents, would probably offer more 
attractions to the Highlander to work than would the 
more solid industries of fishing or agriculture. 





HOME-RULE AS IT IS. 


HE great political controversy of the hour would make 
considerable progress towards that simplification 
which is the first necessity of controversy, if each side 
would put in clear language its answer to the question: 
‘What is it in our adversary’s case that we regard as an 
error of policy and statesmanship,—an error, therefore, 
which we repudiate only so far as we lay claim to the 
character of politicians; and what is it which we condemn 
and call upon others to condemn, as men seeking to be just 
and claim justice?’ The present seems a time specially 
fitted for such an endeavour. Till quite recently, it was 
barred by a hopeless discrepancy as to the matters of fact 
on which judgment was to be given. An honest Home- 
ruler cannot give to newspaper accounts of Nationalist 
outrages the place which an honest Unionist cannot with- 
hold from them; the very causes which make him a 
Home-ruler diminish in his eyes the credibility of those 
who assert, as well as the criminality of those who 
perpetrate them. When we asked our opponents, ‘Do 
you justify this?’ they often answered with perfect 
sincerity, ‘ We do not believe it.’ And while we do believe 
that what Unionists allege is for the most part true (which 
is merely another way of saying that we are Unionists), we 
do not dream of denying that exaggerations on their side, 
and under-statements of facts on their opponents’ side, 
may have crept into their most effective speeches. Till 
February of this year, it seemed as if the materials 
were lacking for an issue between men not prepared to 
speculate as to varying possibilities, but ready to judge of 
what was right and wrong in deeds actually committed. 
The two sides seemed divided, not so much by a chasm as 
by a bog; to attempt to reach common ground was to sink 
in a hopeless antagonism of accusations, where the only 
certainty seemed hate and woe. That black quagmire is 
now crossed by a causeway ready for the tramp of an 
army. For the first time in history, the question of the 
day has been reviewed by men who have tried to see it with 
the disinterestedness of posterity. The view which finds in 
their Report a belated and insignificant contribution to the 
evidence for or against Home-rule, may almost be called 
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an inversion of the truth. If any one should say that 
time is not yet come for appreciating it, there ry 
this much of truth in his assertion,—that its value »; 
be felt most strongly whenever the time comes Pa 
the history of the struggle. Of all printed materia) fro 
the last decade, it is the decision of Sir James Hannen Sis 
John Day, and Sir Archibald Smith which the historian’ on 
least be able to afford to neglect. There may be pa 
their decision, as in all human decisions. But if it exist, itis 
the error of men who have had no object whatever but 
that of arriving at an accurate opinion as to matter t 
fact. There is nothing else extant bearing on the questio 
of which we may say as much as this. Indeed, it is ye “ 
rarely that so much might be said of any decision beari 
on human affairs. To be able to say it of a decision 
bearing on matter of passionate controversy, is indeed q 
wonderful advantage, which history will bring into clearer 
light, but which we may profit by at once. 

That a document which the historian will accept ag 
guaranteed material should lack pungency for the reader 
of newspapers, is a matter of course; and it is g 
natural illusion to suppose that what is flavourless 
is stale. Because the verdict is a storehouse of fact 
it does not tell as ready-made polemic. Of some 
supposed facts, which seemed very telling to Unionists on 
their own side, the three Judges have said with no doubt. 
ful accents: ‘These charges are false.’ To others, not 0 
effective perhaps, but more important in our opinion, they 
have appended the decision, unique as far as English law is 
concerned, ‘ These charges are doubtful.’ It is of the most 
important of all that they have recorded their opinion that 
these charges were true. Their findings, till the publica. 
tion of Mr. Dicey’s little volume (the upshot of which 
was stated and criticised in these columns on July 19th, 
and which we are glad to see has reached a second 
edition) were not easy to appreciate in their full bear. 
ings. Since that publication, no one has an excuse for not 
clearly understanding what the Commission has established, 
We cannot believe that men who are trained to know what 
they mean, and what others mean, can ever have really 
supposed they were answering opponents who point out 
that certain persons have sanctioned cruel tyranny, by the 
reply: ‘Nothing that you say matters, because you have 
believed a false charge.’ But there are so many who feel 
without thought, that we can quite believe some persons 
to have believed what they were told,—that a verdict 
which established the primary contentions of Unionists was 
really a decision against them. 

What has been decided against the Parnellites by the 
Commission is simply the moral character of Home-rule. 
We are asked to sanction and perpetuate in Ireland a kind. 
of government which would be new, certainly, as a Consti- 
tution guaranteed by English law, but which, as an actual 
fountain of authority sanctioned by penal enactments, 
has been at work for some time. There is a Home- 
rule Government already established in Ireland, for 
the conduct of which the Parnellite Members are morally 
responsible, just as the members of every other Govern- 
ment, whether they disapprove of them or not. A Minister 
may disapprove of measures passed by the Government to 
which he belongs; but if he prefers giving them his sanction 
to resigning his place, he must be regarded as responsible 
for them. The Parnellites are the members of two 
Governments,—one that assembles at Westminster, and 
centres in the Throne of Great Britain; one which has 
its central offices in Dublin, and an agency in every Irish 
town. The latter Government, though it may change its 
name, is just as much a continuous unity as the first, or 
rather, far more so. The Government of Great Britain 
and Ireland is not nearly so permanent or consistent a 
body. The changes which would characterise our British 
policy if to-morrow the Premiership were to pass from the 
hands of Lord Salisbury to those of Mr. Gladstone, have 
nothing analogous to them in the management of the 
association which has constituted for the last decade the 
ruling power with which it most concerned the Irish 
peasant in a large part of Ireland to keep on good terms. 
It is the moral character of this Irish rule for which we 
would refer our readers to the pages of the Report. 
The Commissioners name three cases as “typical of 
the manner in which boycotting was practised,” in 
which the Leaguers visited with penalties, which no 
system of English law could bring against any criminal, 
three persons connected with those who had offended against 
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their laws. In 1887, a child of eleven, named Mitchell, 
was maimed for life, because he was found carrying bread 
to a father half-starved by the exclusive dealing of the 
putcher and the baker. In 1881, an aged man, named 
Herbert, was stoned and wounded, because his son, the 
County-Court bailiff, had not refused to serve writs as his 
office bound him to do; at the same date, the brother-in- 
law of a man named Hegarty had his house fired 
during the night, and a narrow escape of being burnt 
alive, because he continued intimate with Hegarty, who 
was himself nearly killed by various | kinds of persecution. 
These three cases were not exceptional instances where 

rsonal hatred adopted the disguise of political zeal, but 
samples of ordinary procedure. “Instances of similar 
treatment of obnoxious persons are so numerous,” say the 
Commissioners, “‘that we can only give examples.” No 
Englishman can really believe, though a writer in the 
Daily News of August 21st appears to assert, that if Sir 
James Hannen and his colleagues had had more sympathy 
with Ireland, they would have discovered less evidence of 
little Mitchell being maimed for life, and old Herbert being 
stoned and wounded, or have questioned the connection 
of these facts with the actions of the son and the father of 
the victims respectively. And yet we are told of the evidence 
py which this system of government is proved, that it has 
“no political significance.” We see before us the polity 
actually working which we are asked to perpetuate, and 
are bid to disregard all that we see as either trivial or 
irrelevant. We are asked to set up a Government whose 
respect for freedom and justice we may, we must estimate 
from samples such as these, and to disregard all that we 
see as proving nothing ! 

It is said that where the Leaguers are strongest there 
are fewest outrages, which means, so far as it is true, that 
where none dare disobey, none incur the penalties of 
disobedience. With no rival power left in Ireland, the 
Nationalist rulers would have no need of outrage, when 
once they had settled with those of the loyal minority 
who were unable to leave the country. But the notion of 
justice exemplified in the three cases we have cited, would 
be the notion of justice on which its laws would be 
passed and administered, when they were the only laws of 
the land. 

What blinds those who care for justice, to the probable 
character of the Government to which they contemplate 
surrendering Ireland, is to a great extent the power of a 
delusive name. People know that self-government is the 
right aim for all education, and that we governed Ireland 
badly for a great many years; and they think the obvious 
remedy is now to let Ireland govern itself. They never 
ask themselves: ‘Do we mean by Ireland something that 
has the unity of a person?’ If the case were that of a 
guardian who has always found any exercise of his 
influence produce irritation, and to whom it is suggested 
to let the ward manage his own affairs, we should not 
allow even then that the question in being so stated 
admitted of only one answer ; but we should not then say, 
as we do now, with all the emphasis we can command, that 
it is a question not of policy but of justice. If you look at 
it that way, you must imagine three people concerned, not 
two. The question is: ‘ Shall we allow one set of Irishmen 
to govern another?’ The cases of Mitchell, of Herbert, 
and of Hegarty are not illustrations of anything that can 
be called self-government ; they are illustrations of a 
tyranny which must strangle every capacity for self- 
government, and quench the very sense of freedom. 

No advocate of the Home-rule Party who urges 
that the responsibility for these crimes must be shared 
by the Government which imposes laws rejected by 
the conscience of the nation expected to obey them, 
should ever add that he is not apologising for crime. 
He is not necessarily justifying it. But if you say, 
‘These are deplorable actions which we do not defend, 
but those are accountable for them who withhold from the 
agents the rights they claim,’ you might just as well, as 
far as the influence of your words goes, say that ‘ these 
actions are highly meritorious.’ The effect is the same as 
if you had said so. It does not matter whether 

you call an action right or wrong, if you go on to 
urge that the right method of dealing with it is to 
make the concession for the sake of which it was done. 
The real condemnation of crime is the decision that it 
shall not prove helpful towards any aim of the criminal ; 
that it shall be an argument against every cause in which 


it is employed. When you allow it to be an argument 
for any cause, you have given the criminal your verdict. 

“We too much forget,” said, a few years ago, a wise 
Judge, to whom guilt was more terrible than suffering, 
& propos to some case in which the sympathies of 
the hour went in favour of an undoubted murderer,— 
“we too much forget that the purpose of punishment is 
to protect people under strong temptation.” It is con- 
ceivable that ignorant peasants should be taught to 
regard the varying practices by which they have ended 
or rendered miserable the lives of their neighbours, as 
means by which their class has been enriched. Is this 
a lesson which any Englishman wishes to teach? Shall 
the last of England’s wrongs to Ireland be the greatest ? 
All the cruelty of England to Ireland has been mirrored in 
the cruelty of Irishmen to Irishmen. Is it by Englishmen 
that we are now asked to sanction the copy, when the 
model forms our bitterest regret ? 








DUELLING WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 

HE epidemic of duelling provoked by the Boulangist 
revelations has stirred M. Jules Simon into public 
protest; and as, partly from his character and partly from his 
great age, he occupies in French society a kind of quasi- 
episcopal position, he has ventured to speak out. “I should 
like to know,” he says, “ what a duel proves beyond the fact 
that So-and-So has had a better fencing-master than somebody 
else, or else that he was in better condition than his adversary 
on the day of the encounter. When one of the combatants is 
killed, what must be the reflections of the victor as he returns 
home? Of those two men who went out only a quarter of an 
hour ago, one is a corpse, the other is a murderer. The pro- 
vocation must have been very great if his conscience can 
reassure itself ever so little. Fora long time he will have no 
sleep. Every day he is liable to meet a woman whom he has 
made a widow, and children whom he has made orphans.” 
That is clever; for if the duel is ever put down in France, it 
will be either by awakening the national sense of the ridiculous, 
or by an appeal to that domestic sentiment which survives 
there even in epochs when all other good emotions are 
quenched under: an outflow of acrid cynicism. When vice is 
absurd, a Parisian grows virtuous, and he never, unless too 
strongly tempted, commits any crime which will make his 
mother cry; at least, if he does, he remembers that possibility 
as a serious objection to committing it. Nevertheless, we 
fear that M. Jules Simon will not greatly reduce the 
prevalence of duelling. Neither of his arguments will 
bite. The first, the utter absurdity of the practice as a test 
of right and wrong, is a little too old. Ever since men ceased 
to believe in the duel as a judgment of God, who would him- 
self make the righteous cause prevail, this argument has not 
only been true, but visibly true——so true that no one, even if 
just victorious in combat, has ventured either to deny or to 
qualify it. But it has never exercised the slightest effect, for 
the simple reason that duels are not fought to prove those 
who fight them either right or wrong. The motive of combat 
is entirely different; and the argument fails, like so many 
arguments from the pulpit, because it misses the actual 
temptation. It is like the eternal argument of the teetotaler 
that there is no pleasure in getting drunk, which is felt to be 
so convincing by everybody except the drunkard. The second 
argument, again, is an anachronism. It was true once, but 
to-day it is entirely beside the question. Nobody is killed 
nowadays in a French duel, except by a “regrettable misad- 
venture.” If death were the regular consequence of duelling, 
duelling would cease, for French opinion would permit of its 
prohibition. That opinion, though still hard, has in fact 
advanced and improved precisely to the point when killing is 
prohibited by it. Duelling is popular still ; but if a death occurs 
in the contest, the survivor and the seconds are obliged to fly the 
country for a time, for not only will Magistrates punish, but 
juries will convict, and the Civil Courts are ready to award to 
the injured relatives crushing damages. It is true the offence 
is not treated as murder, any more than infanticide is in 
England ; but it is treated as an offence, and the consequences 
are so disagreeable that duelling has ceased to be a synonym 
for mortal combat. It is only a blood-letting combat now. 
In arranging for a meeting, the most elaborate precautions are 
taken to avoid “regrettable consequences.” Pistols are dis- 





couraged, because bullets have their vagaries; and when they 
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are employed, the combatants are placed at distances at which 
they are nearly certain to miss each other, and it is bad form 
to aim with too much care, or too near the heart. “ We are 
here,” remarks the sententious second, “to avenge wounded 
honour, not to commit murder.” "When swords are selected, a 
kind of master of the lists is named whose order to stop must be 
instantly obeyed under penalty of dishonour, and he gives his 
order the moment blood flows, though it be from the merest 
scratch; while, as duellists, being mortal, may lose their tempers, 
the seconds stand ready at his word to strike up their principals’ 
weapons. All kinds of dangerous blows are prohibited as 
unfair, and too much display of ferocity decidedly and per- 
manently lowers a duellist’s reputation for the possession of a 
good heart and a fine manner. It would be considered 
monstrous to allow duellists to get at one another with rifles, 
as they do in Western America, in the best way they could ; 
and the old duel across a handkerchief is pronounced 
deliberate murder, to which no second who respects him- 
self will ever voluntarily accede. Indeed, we believe a 
principal might now refuse that challenge as an obsolete 
barbarism. The combat is reduced, in fact, to a display 
of skill in fencing with weapons instead of foils, in which, 
it is true, one party may get hurt by misadventure, but in 
which it is not intended that he should be more than scratched. 
The chance of making a widow, which M. Jules Simon so 
feelingly and so properly laments, is, in truth, reduced to the 
infinitely little. You do not after a duel encounter your 
adversary’s widow, but himself; and if he is a man of the 
world, you are not punished even by a scowl. 


The change is a great improvement in manners? Possibly, 
and certainly a great improvement in morals; but it has had 
this ill consequence, that it has given to duelling a new lease 
of life. It is no longer in danger of suppression, either by 
public opinion or by law. Public opinion, which was slowly 
growing sensitive to the absurdity of condoning homicide, 
yet punishing assault, has been soothed by the elimina- 
tion of the chance of death, and is not keen to prohibit 
the infliction of a trifling injury on a voluntary victim who 
might have received quite as severe a wound in the exercises 
of the fencing-school; while the law is baffled by the 
new difficulty in procuring evidence. The injury, if one is 
received, is personal, and the sufferer will not prosecute; while 
the police, unless specially moved by some choice of an in- 
convenient place, or some rumour of unfair play, or some 
appearance of defiance to themselves, scarcely concern them- 
selves to appear to interfere. Why should they? Nothing 
serious has happened, or was intended to happen, and why 
should they prohibit a traditional amusement, practised espe- 
cially by the refined, and held by the entire people to be not 
degrading? In ordinary cases, nothing and nobody will 
interfere; and as the motive of duelling is permanent, we 
hardly see what is to bring it to an end, unless, indeed, in 
the growing tendency to cultivate enjoyment as an art, 
young Paris comes to believe that even a chance of a 
flesh-wound involves too much inconvenience to be risked. 
The impelling cause of duelling now is not the sense of honour, 
or the desire of vengeance, or even the wish to be rid of a 
declared enemy, but only, as the author of “ Terre de France” 
has recently said, wounded vanity. Some one has passed an 
epigram on him, or has called him a coward, or has taken his 
mistress away from him, and the Parisian feels himself 
ridiculous in the eyes of his acquaintance. He cannot bear 
that, any more than a dog can bear to be laughed at. He can 
get no redress from law without encountering more ridicule ; 
there is no tribunal of honour to appeal to; and so he resorts 
to the process which, by an old tradition, is held to enable 
him once more to lift his head and walk abroad without the 
sense of being an affronted man. He secures seconds, he fights 
his duel with limited liability, his seconds record in solemn and 
stilted formulas their sense of his perfect conduct, and he is 
thenceforward in everybody’s eyes a rehabilitated man. Asthere 
is no chance that sensitiveness will decline in modern French 
society, there is no chance of the disuse of the tolerably safe 
duel. Indeed, its use may increase, for what with telegrams, 
the evening papers, and the dominance of gossip, not only is 
an affront more keenly felt, but the enjoyment of the 
momentary notoriety produced by fighting is indefinitely 
greater. The duellist formerly thought himself the cynosure 


of his intimates’ eyes, and walked among them for a day 
filled with a proud humility ; but now he feels that the atten- 





an 
tion of the universe is upon him, that all Europe will hear his 
name, and that the Agence Havas will proclaim his triumph 
even to the ends of the earth. He may be famous in Sydn 
and notorious in Tobolsk. It is as pleasant as being named in 
a gazette; and for that pleasure what will average mankind 
and especially mankind of the French type, refuse to risk} 
Perhaps, it is just possible, the Frenchman would not risk a 
serious fine; and if the democracy should ever think duel}; 
objectionable, it is through fines that it may endeavour 4, 
put it down. Only the very rich in France would pay heavy 
fines with equanimity ; and if duelling were a luxury reserve 
for millionaires, it would soon be visited with that odinn 
which in France is sure to accrue to all advantages whic), 
the masses cannot share. That is the best chance we gg 
of help from the law; but, in truth, our own belief jg 
that duelling made still safer by a more humane opinion, ang 
heavier punishment whenever by misadventure a fatal regu 
occurs, will survive for ages yet, to the deterioration of the 
national manners. An imminent probability of death as the 
penalty of insult was some check on the bully and th 
licentious man; but the chance of a scratch, to be followed 
by a flourish of trumpets, is rather an encouragement. The 
fanfaronade of vice was always a foible with the Frenchman; 
and now the evening newspapers play the fanfare for hin 
with an effect of noisy triumph which he feels just after his 
duel to be almost intoxicating. Duelling, as now practised, 
is a pleasure to the vain; and as most men are vain in their 
inner hearts, such pleasures die hard. 





THE IMAGINATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

R. ALDERMAN BAILEY, in an address to a body of 
engineering students at Manchester, has been telling 

his hearers, and telling them very rightly, that they ought 
to cultivate their imaginations. Engineers, he pointed ont, 
must necessarily be on one side of their minds very hard. 
headed, practical persons. They must be accurate, for 
instance, to the hundredth part of an inch, for an error 
in measurement is certain to bring its results,—results 
which are not unlikely entirely to spoil the finished work. 
But this worship of the two-foot rule, this devotion to the 
concrete, is apt to stunt the mind. A man who is perpetually 
thinking of minute material details, who is forced to train his 
mind to abhor the inexact, and who can never allow himself 
to imitate the liberal maxim of the social polity, and declare 
that de minimis non curat scientia, is very apt to find his 
intellectual faculties growing crystallised, and his mind ap- 
proaching every new question with the deadening interrogation, 
“Isn’t it contrary to common-sense?” The necessity for 
expressing every idea in terms of yards of earthwork or 
masonry, or tons of iron, is, in fact, constantly tending to 
deprive him of that inspiration which is nevertheless as 
essential to the great engineer as to the great poet. The man 
who proposes to undertake the subjugation of the forces of 
Nature in a hundred different ways never attempted before, is 
specially bound to prevent any hardening of the mind. The 
soldier and the statesman, the physician and the man of 
science, the scholar and the mathematician, no doubt all 
require imagination to succeed; but the technicalities of their 
various professions do not in anything like the same degree 
deaden that faculty of the brain. Hence it is perfectly right 
that the engineers should be particularly warned that they 
cannot do their work well unless they cultivate the imagination. 


But how is the imagination to be cultivated? That is a 
question which it is far easier to ask than to answer. Still, if 
the cultivation is to be attempted, a reply must be found, for it 
is obviously necessary to know the nature of what we intend 
to foster. Perhaps the best definition that can be given of the 
imagination is, that it is the creative faculty of the mind,— 
that function of the intelligence by which the brain moves 
outside the circumscribed orbit of experience, and becomes 
capable of construction on its own account. Of course this pro- 
cess is never purely independent of trains of thought that have 
their ultimate origin in our sensuous impressions. No mancan 
imagine something absolutely different in kind from all human 
experience and utterly divorced from knowledge, except, indeed, 
it be in regard to a future life and the existence of a Deity. 
In these two particulars alone is the product of the human 
mind isolated and unconnected by some ladder of thought, how- 
ever slender, with the ordinary perceptions of mankind; and it 
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is, therefore, far more reasonable to regard them as due to 
intuition than to suppose the rule broken only twice. In every 
other instance, man, even when he scales “the highest heaven 
of invention,” has all the time only risen from the earth by a 
series of steps, one based upon the other. But though it is 
thus impossible for a human being to think thoughts new in 
kind, he may construct images that are different to any pre- 
viously conceived. Man takes his sensuous impressions, and so 
combines them as to make a fresh development. To take avery 
simple instance. Experience has made known to him the bird 
and the snake. Imagination works upon these, and we have the 
freshly created creature the dragon. This is typical of the 
process by which is being gradually built up the whole fabric 
of human thought, and by which every fresh invention is 
made. Nature provides us with a view of the material universe 
in which the objects perceived by the senses appear under a 
certain configuration. The imagination, however, gives a turn 
to the kaleidoscope, and out of what are precisely the same 
materials produces a perfectly new set of appearances. It is 
not satisfied with the order of Nature, but “selects the parts of 
different conceptions,” and forms thereout a whole more useful 
or more pleasing, as the case may be. Imagination is no doubt 
sometimes used almost as if it meant a certain power of pro- 
ducing fantastic or unreal images; but this is a wholly mistaken 
ase. The part of imagination which is thus restricted in its scope 
should more properly be called fancy. Imagination includes 
fancy, but is far wider. In truth, imagination is co-extensive 
with invention. Itis the faculty by which the mind leaves the 
plain of human experience, and builds up, stage upon stage, 
new phenomena of thought, some destined to remain abstrac- 
tions, others to be applied to the material universe. But 
imagination, as usually employed, means, we admit, something 
more than this building-up of thought-structures. It means 
not only the process, but its carrying-out with rapidity. The 
man of imagination is he who can skip, or rather appear to 
skip, the series of gradations by which his new conceptions 
are connected with what may be called the terra firma 
of thought—i.e., the phenomena of human experience—and 
project his mind almost instantaneously to the desired con- 
clusion. Imagination, in a word, builds up, and then employs 
the ladder of thought with lightning rapidity. It seems 
to be leaping, though in reality it is climbing. When, then, 
we say that an engineer should have imagination, we mean 
that he should be able to spring to or climb to fresh conclu- 
sions, as if he were more than a limited human being. 
The imaginative are coral insects who pile cell on cell so 
rapidly that we cannot follow the process, and who, therefore, 
half-persuade us that they have snatched some of the 
“authentic fire” of Heaven, and made themselves creators 
‘indeed. 

But if imagination is ultimately the power of forming new 
rungs on the ladder of thought, and of forming them rapidly, 
we can cultivate this faculty by teaching people to think, and 
to think quickly. To go back to our old instance, the best 
way for the engineers to cultivate their minds is to acquire the 
power of thinking. Now, roughly speaking, education consists 
in being taught to act, to observe, and to think. The first 
two are supplied by the technical studies which an engineer 
is compelled to pursue. The thinking is best got by the study 
of those “ humanities” which were the educational ideal of 
the medieval world. The accident that in the Middle Ages 
literature, poetry, history, and philosophy were confined to 
the ancient tongues, unfortunately set up the notion that 
Greek and Latin alone were Litere humaniores; but, in 
truth, the phrase should have no such restricted meaning. 
Poetry, if by that is meant not mere lyrical outbursts, is 
one of the greatest teachers of the art of thinking, and 
especially of thinking rapidly, for the Muse must of necessity 
move with flying foot. Indeed, when we speak of poetry 
being of an inspiring kind, we mean that it affords the pre- 
sentation of thought in a form so lively and active, that it at 
once begins to sprout and blossom anew in the mind that 
receives it. That is why the general sense of the universe has 
always declared that poetry stimulates the imagination. The 
study of logic and of grammar in its highest sense—that is, 
considered as the machinery of thought—also develops the 
power of thought, and so the imagination. Philosophy and 
mathematics are, of course, also strong stimulants to thought, 
as, indeed, is everything which was included under the old 
description of “the arts.” 





It is possible that, notwithstanding the plainness of the 
case, some so-called “ practical men” will ask for a better, or, 
rather, for a more practical proof that engineers become more 
efficient by cultivating their imaginations. We think we can 
give them an instance in point. The man who invented the 
lock on canals and rivers was surely a great engineer. This 
was Leonardo da Vinci, who had probably the keenest and 
subtlest imagination ever possessed by any human being. 
That he was so great an inventor and engineer, was, we cannot 
doubt, due in no small measure to the fact that he had cultivated 
his imagination to a point where it became positively uncanny. 
So agile was his mind, that it was impossible to detect the use 
of the ladder of thought. In him, imagination seemed like 
some demoniac possession, and did not so much build up as 
create the new instrument of power. 





THE PLAINT OF THE UNMARRIED. 
E have repeatedly expressed our admiration of the 
dexterity with which the Daily Telegraph provides 
itself with material during that dry and thirsty period when 
the dearth of news and lack of matter are wont to drive most 
editors either to despair or to fond imaginings of sea-serpents 
and sensational events. The Daily Telegraph solves the diffi- 
culty of filling up space in the most delightfully easy fashion, 
by simply inviting its readers to provide entertainment and 
instruction for themselves; it skilfully taps the average 
interest and intellect of its subscribers by raising some adroit 
question, and is immediately rewarded by such an out- 
pouring of information, affirmation, interrogation, and re- 
crimination as fills its columns to overflowing for all that 
weary while which is known as the “silly season.” The 
correspondence, as a rule, is every whit as silly as its season, 
but that only makes it the more suitable to the occasion ; 
and, silly as it is, it gives undoubtedly a pretty fair reflection 
of the state of mind and opinion of a large number of our 
fellow-creatures, and is not without interest for that reason. 
“ Matrimonial Agencies,” or “ How to Get Married,” forms a 
text which has filled the pages of the Daily Telegraph for more 
than a month past, and stirred up a controversy which is still 
being carried on to-day, not without some bitterness on the 
part of the sex which is most concerned. It is hardly strange 
that the question of marriage, though outwardly it may appear 
to affect both sexes equally, should seem of so much more 
importance and interest to a woman than to a man. The 
latter hardly ever considers the question of marriage until 
the occasion actually arises, for the simple reason that he 
expects no change of condition from it, but only an increase 
of obligations; whereas to the former matrimony is a lottery 
in which a lucky prize may change the whole of her life, and 
raise her from the lowest to the highest rung of the social 
ladder, from grinding poverty to the enjoyment of all the 
luxuries of wealth. A woman who never thought or dreamt 
of the possibilities of marriage, as a change from a state with 
which she was discontented, would be hardly human; but we 
hope there are not many who share the opinions of some of the 
Daily Telegraph’s correspondents, who seem to consider mar- 
riage to be the only end and aim of a woman’s existence, 
and rail furiously against an adverse fate and the man who 
will not woo them. L’homme propose, et la femme refuse; but 
they complain that men will not propose, and that they have 
no opportunity of refusing at all,—a state of things which 
they attribute entirely to the shortcomings of our society, and 
the selfishness of the man of to-day. 


Most of them are agreed in denouncing man; but at the 
same time as they deplore his reluctance to woo, they declare 
that nothing would induce them to marry him,—he is too 
gross, too selfish. They nearly all quote Tennyson’s “ Locksley 
Hall” at this point, and quote it differently. One says that she 
has no wish to be “a little nearer than a dog;” while another 
objects to being held “a little dearer than his dog, and some- 
thing more than a horse;”—but misquotation was ever a 
feminine privilege. “ What can they know of love or marriage,” 
exclaims a third, “ these selfish, sordid creatures called men ?” 
“These vapid, brainless mashers, who twist moustaches,” 
adds another indignant young woman, whose indignation 
seems to partake not a little of the sprete injuria forme, for 
she goes on to accuse them of devoting their attention to empty- 
headed, dressed-up dolls. This provokes an answer from the 
empty-headed and dressed-up one, who is supported by a 
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brother; and so one answer begets another, and one letter a 
dozen more, and the ball that is started rolling goes on in- 
creasing like a snowball—of rather dirty snow. They are not 
nice to each other, these youths and maidens: the latter are a 
little less than kind, and the former far from gallant. There is, 
however, abundant evidence to show that they do not belong 
to a very exalted class of society, and a certain plain-speaking 
and want of politeness may be excused. Here, for instance, 
is a young man who signs himself “ Wide-awake,” and whose 
letter—comme document humain—is of a certain value. He is 
a clerk with £150 a year, but with that he makes a good show. 
“T turn out a deal smarter and tastier than my principals do, 
I can tell you,” he says with great pride. Then he pro- 
ceeds to explain how he has an agreement with a ready-made 
clothing establishment, by which he is supplied with “three 
out-and-out suits a year,” and so much allowance for those he 
returns in good order. He has, to use his own sweet expres- 
sions, “a roaring time of it,” being enabled by the exercise of a 
little economy to frequent music-halls and enjoy his life: he 
does not wish to marry. This is a very unpleasant young man, 
but he is interesting. Some of his “pals” married, and fell 
into poverty; he “had to drop such acquaintances like a hot 
potato,’—they tried to borrowfrom him. He ironically fancies 
that he can see himself going about in “seedy togs.” No; his 
advice to his friends is: “ Let marriage alone, unless they can 
make it pay, and handsomely too.” Certainly this is a most 
unpleasant young man. 


Could any girl in her senses wish to marry a thing like this ? 
Alas! it would appear so. One can only hope that he may 
fall a victim to the young lady who wishes for some other 
means of introduction than dropping umbrellas or—proh 
pudor !—treading on people’s toes. That appears to be the 
chief complaint of these unhappy maidens, the want of intro- 
ductions to young men, and the chances to display their 
charms. “The only male that crosses our threshold besides 
pa, is grandpa,” writes “ Nineteen.’ Poor “Nineteen”! discon- 
solate between the elders. The suggestions that are made for 
bridging over the gulf between the two sexes are really notable. 
One lady proposes a “Discriminating Introduction Society,” 
and gives a rough draft of the rules; if that Society could 
survive its name, it should be capable of effecting anything. 
Dancing and lawn-tennis clubs are suggested by others: the 
latter, however, would appear to fail in the main object. “A 
Disappointed Spinster” complains that she has belonged toa 
lawn-tennis club, numbering fifty members, for five years, 
and during all that time there were only three engagements, 
of which two were broken off. But what else could she 
expect as the outcome of a game in which “love” means 
nothing? The most quaint proposal of all is to constitute 
every clergyman a matrimonial agent for his parish, exacting 
in each successful case a fee of £5, which is to be devoted 
“ towards increasing the stipend of the curate.” The anxiety 
to swell the curate’s stipend is delightfully naif. Nevertheless, 
another lady seems to have lost her faith even in the Church, 
for she writes sadly that her sister “has tried many means, 
such as Sunday-school teaching and Church-decorating, but 
without success.” 


The whole controversy is very vulgar, very sordid, and very 
disagreeable; and it would be ridiculous enough if it were not 
so utterly pitiful. On reading such letters as these, there 
rises before one’s eyes a dismal vision of the London suburbs; 
of mile upon mile of little stucco-houses, a dreary desert of 
drab-coloured dwellings wherein people pass a dreary and a 
drab-coloured life. The men go to their daily work, and, when 
thatis over, seek their evening pleasure abroad also, while the 
unfortunate women remain at home, and day after day engage 
in the monotonous and heart-rending struggle of keeping up 
appearances. For the most part, the young girls have 
no resources in themselves; they are only sufficiently 
educated to read second-rate novels, which they devour 
greedily, cramming their imaginations with all kinds of 
tawdry romance, and vain dreams of beautiful young 
heroes riding to their rescue. They, too, grow sick of 
shadows, and hunger for some more substantial change in 
their meagre existence: to many of them this mental starva- 
tion is infinitely more distressing and difficult to bear than 
actual physical want. Who can wonder that they raise a 
voice of despairing revolt against their surroundings, as year 
after year passes and brings no hope of escape, and the fate of 
perpetual spinsterhood inexorably closes in upon them? After 





all, the natural life of a woman is that of a wife and mother 

and many of these poor girls are absolutely unfitted for any 
other life that compels them to face the world alone and unsup- 
ported. Their case is the more pitiful because it is so hopeless, 
so absolutely without remedy, as far as marriage is concerned, 
The large preponderance of women over men in England 
renders it inevitable that a great number of the former should 
go unmarried, and it would be difficult for them to cross the 
seas in search of husbands. As for their lives, they might 
well be made brighter and more useful, if it were not for the 
appearance of painful gentility which they struggle to preserve, 
The grinding tyranny that sham respectability exercises over 
the lower middle-class is a thing grievous to contemplate ; 
and, unfortunately, this Moloch that devours young girls’ lives 
is an idol that appears unbreakable. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY CHAIR: 
SKILLED WORK AND UNSKILLED—TRADE-UNIONS FOR 
WOMEN—BAD WORK FOR GOOD PAY. 

Ir is a good thing that such an authority as Mr. Gladstone 
should point out the advantages of skilled labour, which those 
who possess them are either foolishly ignorant of, or do not 
estimate at their true value. This is scarcely true, however, 
in one way, for there is no want of self-estimation in those 
who have a good trade at their fingers’-ends, nor are they 
slow to understand their own superiority over the unskilled 
workman; but it is a curious infatuation which makes them 
so solicitous of bringing up their sons to a black coat anda 
pen behind the ear in the tedium and monotony of an office 
so much less advantageous in every way,—less prosperous, less 
healthy, and less independent than the exercise of a skilled 
craft, in which there is both credit and money to be gained. 
However, the vagaries of the trained workman are not so 
wonderful or so dangerous as those to which the unskilled mob 
has proved itself to be liable; andit is a melancholy revelation 
to see how far we are in the hands, and a large helpless popula- 
tion are in the hands, of this lowest section of the inhabitants 
of the country. When the working man was the object of so 
much worship and applause, it was, I suspect, entirely of the 
trained working man—the artisan and skilled, therefore so 
far educated, person—of whom all who were in the least sincere 
in their admiration were thinking. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and 
the action of the Lancashire trades in the question of the Eight- 
Hours Bill, came in opportunely to make us remember that the 
working man means something other than the dock-labourer; 
and that there is an aristocracy of labour still existing, very 
different from that ignorant would-be oligarchy of the 
unskilled Unionists whose attempts to secure monopoly and 
privilege are so utterly contradictory of the democratic 
principle which they pretend to carry out. The artisan 
has allowed himself to be overborne by those ignorant 
masses. It is time he were coming to the front to show the 
better right he has to represent his kind, than either the 
demagogue who has thrown up work for the lucrative trade 
of agitation, or the untrained and unreasoning throng who do 
what they are told, especially if it means mischief, idleness, 
and outrage, and are quite incapable of thinking for themselves 

to what all this is to lead. 

There are few things which are more dreadful to think of 
than this mass of the unskilled. To know howto do anything 
is a humanising process, and brings men into economical 
relations with each other, and a certain understanding more 
or less of general principles. It used to be the fashion, in the 
days of “ Sandford and Merton,” to contrast the useless gentle- 
man with the honest worker, much to the disadvantage of the 
man about town; and I remember with much distinctness a 
favourite story, in which it happened to a member of the 
fashionable and do-nothing class to be wrecked upon a 
desert island along with a poor basket-maker whom he 
had treated with great contumely in the prosperous part 
of their voyage. The basket-maker proved himself master 
of the situation when thrown upon the tender mercies 
of the savages who in those days were supposed to inhabit 
large numbers of islands scattered about the seas, and 
always ready to pounce upon the shipwrecked. The man 
of skill propitiated these aborigines in the most artful 
way. He wove crowns and coronets for them of rushes which 
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nveniently nigh—(one had as a child some skill in this 
wngnt one’s title te beat high with the thought that 
such a happy exercise of faculty might be possible to one’s 
self in similar circumstances)—and was of so much use and 
delight to his savage captors, that he was promoted to great 
place and authority, and saved, as his servant, the luckless 
wight who could do nothing at all. In such circumstances, 
the dock-labourer, I fear, would be still more useless than the 
man of fashion. He has no mystery at his fingers’-ends. He 
has learnt nothing, and can do nothing except the work of the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, who were the lowest 
class contemplated by ancient writers. But even the hewing 
of wood requires a certain acquaintance with laws of Nature, 
and sense to know how to approach either the log or the tree. 

There is a grotesque commentary on the want of perception 

in the public mind of this distinction, in the recent efforts of 
certain ladies to organise female labour and unite the working 
women into Unions. With the ordinary fatuity of the bene- 
vyolent promoter of self-applause and candidate for fame, the 
yag-pickers were selected as one of the “trades” for whom 
this system would be beneficent. The rag-pickers come out 
of the lowest depths of the squalid and destitute. They are 
poor old women chiefly, of no further use for anything, un- 
happy mothers who are able to do nothing better, girls who have 
been allowed to grow up upon the streets in noisy and noisome 
misery. Yet these poor creatures, who from whatever cause are 
good for nothing, are appealed to by the lady-agitators to or- 
ganise, toform themselves into a Trade-Union! One can imagine 
the stare, the look of hopeless ignorance, the dull wonder in 
their eyes. Organise—strike perhaps for higher wages—poor 
beguiled souls! But they are good for nothing, or they would 
not be there; they are at the very lowest ebb of capacity,— 
they know nothing, cannot do anything, or, save in some cases 
of miserable misfortune and downfall, they could not be 
there. The pittance they earn is as much as their work is 
worth; and whatever pity may have to say, this fact cannot 
be ignored. It may not be enough to maintain them, but it is 
as much as their work is worth. Who is to blame that their 
work is worth no more, and that they can do nothing else? 
‘That is a wide and awful question, and one that no Trade- 
Union can touch. But it is nothing better than folly, and of 
the cruellest kind, to suggest that the conditions of life can 
thus be changed by any arbitrary movement. In the question 
of women’s work, which is so much one of the questions 
of the day, it is above all things necessary that some one 
should speak out on this subject. We have heard so much of 
the impossibility of getting women to stand out for better pay, 
to enforce it as men do, to refuse to be ground down and starved. 
But nobody asks whether their work is really worth more than 
they receive for it. Mr. Besant’s indignant protest for the 
seamstresses who figure so largely in his powerful and 
entertaining novel, “Children of Gibeon,” made a great 
commotion, and called forth much responsive indignation at 
the time of its publication. It was, if I am not wrong, the 
origin of the movement for Trade-Unions among women. 
But nobody, so far as I am aware, stopped to consider that no 
woman is bound to make coarse button-holes all her life under 
any Helot law, any more than she is bound to pick rags; and 
that one of the first duties of every human being, female as well 
as male, is to learn to do better than picking rags. If a Trade- 
Union could be formed which would induce the master to pay 
largely for picking rags, it would be a most tyrannical and 
unjust agency. For the work is not worth it. This question 
cannot, after all, be confounded with or complicated by the 
other question : Whether the poor worker can live by his or 
her industry ?—which is a very terrible question, but really has 
nothing but an accidental connection with the first: Is the 
work worth more than is paid for it? It is, I presume, in the 
establishments of the sweaters; but it is not among the pickers 
of rags, or even among the wretched seamstresses who go on 
doing one monotonous bad piece of work over and over; 
without attempting anything better. Alas! they are wretched 
seamstresses in every sense of the word: they can do nothing, 
they try to do nothing that is worth paying for,—how, then, 
can they combine to force better pay ? 

But, on the other hand, for women as well as men the 
ranks of the skilled workers are not too full, and they can 
always command their price. I hear ladies mourn and lament 
in every locality I know, that a decently good dressmaker, for 
example, is not to be had. There are expensive dressmakers, 








who are merchants also in their way, and provide the materials 
as well as the workmanship. But women sufficiently well 
qualified to make up the pretty white frocks, the light summer 
cotton dresses which are more becoming than anything else to 
girls, are not to be had. There is no alternative between home 
making, a process not always successful, and for which there is 
not always time, and the expensive dressmaker, whose prices 
make a prudent mother, or a young lady blessed with a small 
allowance, tremble. Would it not be a good thing, before 
organising the rag-pickers, say, into a Union, to see if they 
could not be made to do work that was worth something more, 
a better process surely than endeavouring to force more pay 
for work that is worth very little? Might not the slop- 
workers learn to sew before they are taught to strike? The 
present generation may be hopeless in the way of improve- 
ment; but the next is still within reach. I should like to see 
a movement on the subject of good work, skilled work, instead 
of the botchings of ignorance, and that the discussion of 
how to get more pay should be prefaced by the far more 
radical discussion, how to make the work worth more 
pay. I cannot imagine that the one can do much good 
without the other. I will not myself pay for bad work, nor 
could I ask any one else to doit. Instead of speechifying about 
Trade-Unions, if these ladies were to seize upon the girls and 
teach them the use of that poor despised little tool the needle, 
so that they should be fit for something better than slop-work ; 
and get the boys taught trades, not left to live and die un- 
skilled—Well! there would probably come a moment when 
the trades tuo would be over-filled, and there would be so many 
good workwomen that their good work would be worth not 
much more than the bad work. That is a thing that might 
happen; but in respect to this, we may be sure at least that 
there would be peace in our day. 

Good wages are excellent things, and good work is even 
better; but good wages for bad work, which is the popular 
demand at the present moment, can be nothing but de- 
moralising to every industry under the sun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. LIDDON AND LIBERALISM. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Most persons who knew anything of Dr. Liddon must 
be astonished to hear him styleda “Liberal,” merely on the 
ground of his opposition to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in the 
East. It was not because Tory patriotism is apt to become 
Jingoism that Dr. Liddon opposed that statesman, nor 
because Tories are no doubt less inclined to the cause of 
liberty for the oppressed, but because Mahommedans were being 
supported against Christians. But there is nothing “Tory” 
in defending Mahommedanism, nor “ Liberal” in upholding 
the Christian Church. Lord Beaconsfield, as every one remem- 
bers, had a good deal of difficulty in educating his party, and 
the most Tory and reactionary members of his Government 
resigned rather than be so “ educated.” 

I cannot recall any other ground for applying the name 
“Liberal” to Dr. Liddon. The whole frame and temper of 
the man’s mind, the whole character and bias of his theology, 
his exquisite old-world refinement and courtliness, his chivalry, 
his very sadness, and almost despair of his Church and 
University and country, were quite out of keeping with 
“ Liberalism,” as the word is usually and properly understood. 
Neither in ordinary politics nor in academical contests did he 
support Liberal measures. In Oxford, of course, the Liberals 
regarded him as a gloomy reactionary, whether it were 
Church questions that arose, or the disestablishment of Greek, 
or the concessions to women’s Colleges, or the endowment of 
vivisection. Where the Keble party were disposed to con- 
ciliate the dominant Liberalism of the place, he remained, like 
Dr. Pusey, inflexible and severe. In theology, his High- 
Churchmanship was of the strictly conservative and catholic 
school. 

There may be points on which “Toryism,” or “anti- 
Liberalism,” as I prefer to call it, needs correctives from the 
Gospel; but, considering that in no country but England is 
it possible to call oneself a Liberal and also a Christian, it is 
surely a very great paradox to say, as your article says:— 
“Dr. Liddon was a Liberal,—first, because he was a Church- 
man; and next, because he was a Christian. The old Tory 
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theory of churchmanship was perfectly hateful to him. He 
cared absolutely nothing for the material splendours that 
belong to a wealthy and powerful Establishment.” This 
strikes me as exceedingly unphilosophical, and hardly to 
attempt justice to opinions which the Spectator dislikes. That 
justice, indeed, is meted out to other opponents; but the 
Spectator never seems to care to look for anything in 
Toryism but contemptible principles. Where is the justice 
or the intelligence in constantly describing Toryism, especially 
old Toryism, as a mere regard for class privileges and worldly 
splendours? The Whig or Hartingtonian conception of a 
Church subordinating herself to the House of Commons for 
the sake of endowments, is the exact opposite of the High 
Tory idea. It was because the Nonjurors were High Tories 
that they gave up preferment rather than take the oaths to 
William and Mary. A mere Conservative may be in some 
danger of Erastianism; but the High Tory, though he esteems 
very highly the principle of the union of Government and 
Christianity, places the divine authority of the Church before 
even that. Newman regarded Liberalism as Antichrist. 
Keble, Isaac Williams, and Dr. Pusey were Tories and anti- 
Erastians; and the name “old-fashioned Tory” has been 
more than once given to Dr. Liddon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OxrorD FELLow. 

[Nevertheless, the most palpable distinction between old 
and new Conservatism is that the latter does not defend 
privilege.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—I came back an hour ago from the Military Exhibition 
at Chelsea Hospital. What a sight it is! Doubtless nine- 
tenths of the things would have been better away. But for 
those that have a right to be there, that are not trade advertise- 
ments, or mere curiosities, or—legitimate enough in their way 
—specimens of art or handicraft, no words are strong enough 
to express the profound, the tragic interest which they excite. 
One ceases to wonder at relic-worship as one wanders along 
the Battle Gallery, and sees these ragged colours, these 
battered swords, these bullet-pierced coats, which speak with 
all the persuasive power of actual identity of dreadful and 
glorious days of battle. Of course one lingers longest over 
the relics of the great heroes,—the white cloak which Welling- 
ton wore at Waterloo, and, in pathetic contrast, the tremulous 
hand-writing in which he fills up his last census-paper ;* and 
the leather coat which Napier carried through the day of 
Meanee. But I was, in one way, more impressed by the 
humble little mementoes that now and then occur of the dim 
multitude of nameless men who died to win the victories of 
these great captains, a multitude that might surely cry with 
more pathetic truth than even the soldiery of Rome: Qux 
caret ora cruore nostro ? 


The hour since my return from this wonderful sight, I have 
spent in reading ex-Serjeant A. V. Palmer’s “ Wrongs of the 
Private Soldier” in this month’s Nineteenth Century. I had 
read it, indeed, before; but what I have seen this morning gives 
it, to my mind, a new eloquence. It is not in the least rhetori- 
cal; it isa quite simple story of mean and petty grievances 
which, wilfully or carelessly, our military authorities make the 
private soldier suffer ; but when one is fresh from the speaking 
record of what this private soldier has done, it is strangely 
effective. Let me put briefly, for readers who may not have 
seen the article, some of Mr. Palmer’s complaints. 

The soldier is promised a shilling a day and free rations, 
medical comforts, lodgings, clothing. What does he get? 
For rations,—one pound of bread, three-quarters of a pound of 
meat, but nothing more; no milk, tea, vegetables, not even 
water, if, as at some places, water is an article of value. Even 
the meat and bread are carelessly, if not fraudulently, weighed. 
Then for medical comforts. The soldier has sevenpence per 
day deducted while he is in hospital. Only, one would suppose, 
if he is suffering from ailments due to his own fault? Not 
so, says Mr. Palmer; inflammation of the lungs, dysentery, 
ague, fever, are all attributed to his carelessness, and the 
stoppage is made all the same. 

The lodgings, one would think, are free. Not so. There are 
“engineer damages.” As Mr. Palmer puts it, the soldier is 
treated as if he had taken the barracks on a repairing lease; 





* It is curiously touching to find him entering, under the column headed “ deaf- 
and-dumb or blind,’ the word “deaf,” 





ee, 
doors, roofs, floors are made good at his expense. Then th, 
free clothing is something like a fraud. The soldier has, it i. 


true, his uniform issued to him ; but if it does not fit, he has to 
pay for the alterations. He has two shirts and three Pairs of 
socks supplied to him; but these are supposed to last for 
seven years. Three pairs of socks for seven years! It sounds 
incredible. Why, if the soldier were to lie in bed for the 
whole time, they would be worn out thrice over; and he has to 
march over half the world! Then there is a strange charge 
for the library. The library is one of the benefits promised to 
a recruit, and one has often thought of it with pleasure as 4 
proof of a more careful and enlightened treatment of the 
soldier. But it is not a free benefit. The soldier has to pay 
for it, as much as he would pay if he were a householder rated at 
£72 a year, in a parish possessing a free library ! 

I have more than once read in the Spectator that if Govern. 
ment gives the soldier a shilling a day clear, it will get 
as many men as it wants. As a matter of fact, it gives him 
something considerably less than half.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. C. 





THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY. 
[To tHe EpitorR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Cheetham, in his interesting letter, has traced the 
source of the subjective basis of authority to Coleridge. But 
Luther long before expressed similar ideas to those of 
Coleridge and Dr. Dale, and made inner sentiment the test 
of authority in Holy Scripture. “God gave to the Jews a 
written law—that is, the Ten Commandments—superfluously ; 
for they are nothing else than the law of Nature, which is by 
Nature written in our heart.” ‘I keep the Commandments 
which Moses gave, not because Moses commanded them, but 
because they are implanted in me by Nature.” Again: “In 
St. Paul’s Epistles the Gospel is clearer and_ brighter 
than in the four Evangelists, for the four Evangelists 
described Christ’s life and words, which were not understood 
until after the advent of the Holy Spirit.” “The Gospel 
of John is the one tender, right, chief Gospel.” <“'The- 
Epistles of Paul and Peter far excel the three Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” More emphatically still he 
affirms: “We must not consider simply the question whether 
it be God’s word, or whether God hath said it, but rather to 
whom it is said.” “One thing concerns me not, another 
touches me.” We could hardly have a bolder statement of 
the relation of the Christian consciousness to the written 
word. The confusion that extreme subjectiveness gave rise to 
is also suggested here. The true ground of authority, as the 
Spectator has hinted, is objective, primarily in the per- 
sonality of God and in the order of his government. 
The supreme authority of Christ, as the revealer of God 
and the dispenser of his life to men, is an objective fact. 
As a fact, it is presented with all its evidences to the scientific 
verifying reason. Reason having discovered, by processes of 
necessary thought and historic evidence, wherein all moral 
authority abides, rests in Christ as the Truth, and progressively 
discovers the rich content of that authority; our conscience, 
affections, and imagination acting concurrently, and feeling 
and responding to, with increasing fullness, the claims of 
Christ. Thus the whole man is gained, and instead of a 
shifting, sensational, egotistic basis, you get the solid rock of 
fact and consciousness. The Church of Christ, in her organic 
unity and unbroken succession, accepts Christ’s authority on 
this ground; and having verified it in all her members, pre- 
sents in her turn an authoritative testimony to her Lord. The 
authority of Christ is thus reflected in the Church that wit- 
nesses to Christ, and she becomes, in the Apostle’s words, “the 
pillar and ground of the truth.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
September 16th. J. MATTHEWS. 





IS THERE A BREAK IN MENTAL EVOLUTION? 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—With reference to the article in the Spectator of 


September 13th on my paper (with the above title) read at 
Leeds, may I be allowed a few words with the object of 
averting needless misconception ? 

You say: “ There is always one prodigious ‘ break,’ as Lady 
Welby calls it,—namely, the intrusion of the ghost-idea.” 
But I have purposely avoided dogmatising on this diffi- 
cult and little-worked subject, and have loyally kept 
within the ground of asking a question and suggesting: 
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alternative answers, without committing myself construc- 
tively to either, or wishing to foreclose any third alternative 
which may be elicited by the query. Whatever my own 
leanings, or even conclusions, may be, my first object is to 
expose them to every fair test available ; and I feel that any 
statement of them, even supposing that they exist or are 
worth stating, had better wait till we see what the question 
prings forth among those who are specially studying this class 
of subject. That appearances favour the idea of a “ break,” 
of course I am not concerned to deny; but I have ventured 
to suggest in one part of the paper, that the very gist of both 
inorganic and organic reaction is what may be called the 
power of passing through appearances to reality; and that is 
a principle which must certainly be applied to any apparent 
break or deflection in the ascending line of mental development. 

Again, not having seen the paper itself, the writer of the 
article could not notice the stress which I desired to lay on 
that feature in the “ ghost-idea ” which seemed more than a 
“break,” more even than a reversion, nothing less than a 
reversal. As the Anthropological Institute has done me the 
honour to ask for the paper for insertion in their Journal, I 
cannot publish it elsewhere, and must needs therefore depre- 
cate general criticism until I can restate my case in another 
form. But I may perhaps be permitted to quote one passage : 
—“ Hitherto we have been following the ‘cult’ of the living— 
which, in fact, begins where the organic itself begins—and of 
the real, the natural, the wholesome, the serviceable, even 
rising to the beautiful and the pure. Now we begin to trace 
the undoing of all this, the ‘cult’ of the dead, and with it of 
the sham, the monstrous, the useless, even the noxious, the 


hideous, the corrupt. And this, be it noted, just after we have’ 


begun to develop means of definitely expressing this very con- 
trast (and others like it); and to feel in a newly acquired sense, 
the attraction of the one and the repulsion of the other.” But 
this thought obviously requires, and I think would richly 
repay, more adequate treatment. 

I will only add an earnest protest against being supposed to 
refer to an “idea of a future state” as “the great ‘ break’ in 
the evolution of mind.” 

I have asserted no break, great or small; and as to a future 
state, it seems to me that a main characteristic of the stage of 
mind we are trying to investigate is a strong tendency to carry 
on the past into the present; that everywhere it is a contem- 
porary “ ghost-world” which we seem to find, to which any 
ideas about the “future” are at first merely secondary and 
inferential, if, indeed, they exist at all in our sense of that 
term. With thanks for the sympathetic tone of the article, I 
am, Sir, &c., V. WELBY. 

P.S.—I ought perhaps to confess that the extremely con- 
densed character of the paper made any satisfactory abstract 
most difficult to accomplish, and I must exonerate the 
reporters, who simply adopted, almost verbatim, one which was 
mainly the work of a friend. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—You have an article on “the intrusion of the ghost- 
idea,” founded on Lady Welby’s paper read at the British 
Association, and in reading it I am struck by a remarkable 
omission. You deal with the assertion of anthropologists that 
savages believe in the continued life of the dead because they 
dream of the dead as being alive, and mistake their dreams 
for realities; but you say nothing of the assertion of 
Egyptologists that the Egyptians observed the resurrection 
of the heavenly bodies, and inferred that the destiny of the 
human soul would be similar. The following sentence from 
your article is a good epitome of the whole :—* Most illusions 
are the consequence of a misunderstanding of phenomena ; 
but in this instance there are no phenomena to misunderstand, 
nothing whatever of any sort that could even remotely tend 
to induce the reception of the fallacy.” 

Taking the “ghost-idea” in the large sense, of a belief in 
the survival of the human spirit after death, it is not neces- 
sary to call it a fallacy, even though we should find the 
phenomena which suggested it. But it was almost certainly 
suggested by the re-rising of the heavenly bodies after their 
descent into the Tartarus under the earth. Thesun rose again 
each morning in the East; stars which had been below the 
horizon for some months, became visible again at another 
season of the year; and, most wonderful of all, constellations 
which had been carried out of view by the slow motion of 





precession, falling into the depths on one side of the heavens, 
were observed to reappear on the other side, after the lapse of 
ages. This being the fate of the gods themselves—and sun, 
moon, and stars were the gods of the ancients—it was believed 
that the human soul after death would have the like ex- 
perience, for the soul would go to be with its god. In the 
Egyptian priestly writings, we have descriptions of the soul’s 
under-world journey, following the course of the sun. To 
quote an acknowledged authority, M. Maspero:—“In the 
evening, the soul follows the barque of the sun and 
its escort of luminary gods into a lower world bristling 


with ambuscades and perils...... At midnight began 
the upward journey towards the eastern regions of the 
WONG: 22... The tombs of the Kings were constructed 


upon the model of the world of night. They had their 
passages, their doors, their vaulted halls, which plunged down 
into the depths of the mountain.” 

I have convinced myself, by independent investigation, that 
the doctrine of the resurrection, with Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, was based on the observation of the reappearance of 
the stars which had previously descended into Hades or 
into Tartarus. The phenomena were sufficient to suggest the 
“ ghost-idea,” and did suggest it. At the same time, the belief 
in a future life no longer rests on this fallacious basis, any 
more than astronomy itself rests on the earliest notions of the 
ancients.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham. GEoRGE Sr. Crarr. 

[The return of the heavenly bodies might suggest the re- 
turn of men, but not of their spirits. It was not the ghost of a 
star which reappeared, but the body of a star—Eb. Spectator. ] 





IRISH TENANTS’ “IMPROVEMENTS.” 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Mr. Saunders, in his “ Plea for the ‘Plan of Cam- 
paign,’” in the Spectator of September 13th, states as though 
it were an incontestable fact, that in Ireland all buildings, 
bridges, roads, drains, are made by the tenant. Can he tell 
me of one bridge or road made by an Irish tenant at his own 
expense, not being an Ulsterman or Scotch settler? I can 
tell him of many made by landlords. For instance, a Kerry 
landlord, Mr. Mahony of Dromore, has built nine bridges and 
made forty miles of road on his estate. The assertions made 
in the present day about Irish tenants’ improvements are 
simply astounding. Except in Ulster, anything that in 
England or Scotland would be called an improvement, 
beyond building the dwelling-house, has been made in 
concert with the landlord, and wholly or in part at his 
expense, “allowances” being claimed and granted, sometimes 
for more than the improvement was worth. In particular, 
on the estates which have lately been brought into pro- 
minence, those of Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Smith-Barry, 
and the Coolgreany and Ponsonby properties, the landlord 
had expended large sums in improvement. It is true that, 
previous to the passing of the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
landlords had done little to improve their land; but the tenants 
had done less, Irish agriculture being simply barbarous till 
within the last forty years; and the “ tenants’ improvements ” 
said to have been “ bought under a Parliamentary title,” did 
not exist. With regard to exorbitant rents, they were usually 
calculated, previous to the Land Act of 1881, at one-fourth of 
the gross produce, while in England they averaged a third. 
Undoubtedly the fall of prices has made rents too high which 
were not so before; but Irish tenants would be more usefully 
employed in increasing the produce of their land, which they 
could do with common industry, than in being made tools of 
to ruin the landlords.—I am, Sir, c., 


Stillorgan, Dublin County. C. L. Cooper. 





AMERICANS IN IRELAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—“The enthusiasm of Americans for the shrines of our 
common past ” sometimes carries them too far. It wasstated 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, that one of the celebrated high crosses of Monaster- 
boice, the finest in Ireland, had lately been mutilated by a 
party of American tourists. While some of the visitors shut 
up the keeper in the round tower, the others cut out and 
took away the central figure of a sculptured group. “It 
would look pretty,” they said, “on a garden-wall at the other 
side of the water.” A photograph was exhibited to us showing 
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the lamentable mutilation of this national monument. Monas- 
terboice is not far from Drogheda.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. G. Batt, A.M., 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 


Rathmullen, September 17th. 





THE EPITAPH ON COPERNICUS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The Sapphic stanza on the tomb of Copernicus, quoted 
from Hettinger in the Spectator of September 13th, albeit 
containing two false quantities, is of deep interest. In 
ease any of your readers be unfamiliar with Latin, may I, in 
default of a better English rendering, offer the following >— 

“Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro ; 

Véniam Petri neque posco: sed quam 


In crucis ligno dederas latroni 
Sedulus oro.” 


“Not the grace in Paul that wrought; 
Not the pardon Peter sought ; 
What of both, when nailed on tree, 
Thou the thief didst give—give me 


1 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Upton-on-Severn Rectory. R. LAwson. 








BOOKS. 
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“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST:” A NEW 
TRANSLATION.* 
WHEN Canon Liddon says that he cannot doubt “that The 
Imitation of Christ, now for the first time offered to English 
readers in its original form, will be widely welcomed,” he 
speaks with authority. It is a very small matter, there- 
fore, that our own slight experience leads us to an opinion 
which coincides with the Canon’s. For some years ago we 
read cursorily, and for literary rather than devotional purpose, 
an English translation of Thomas 4 Kempis’s celebrated book, 
and the book itself. We were dismally disappointed with 
both, and provisionally explained the enormous popularity 
which the book had so long enjoyed by the old Latin gram- 
marian’s “Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli.” It 
struck us, too, that monasticism rather than mysticism 
was the key-note of the book, and that the virtues which 
the author inculcated were essentially, in Milton’s phrase, 
“cloistered virtues.” We still feel, indeed, that there is some- 
thing in these objections, and for “driving on the system of 
the universe,” as Dr. Johnson quaintly calls it, Thomas 4 
Kempis stands far below St. Paul as a teacher. But these 
objections no longer blind us to the superlative merits of the 
Imitation as a book of devotion. And for this we have to 
thank the present translator, who has wisely, Canon Liddon 
says, taken advantage of the admirable Latin version published 
by Dr. Hirsche, of Hamburg, in 1874. We regret very much 
that we have not that version before us as we write; but, from 
a literary point of view, the excellence of this version is so 
incontestable, that a few extracts, with a word or two of the 
briefest comment, will suffice to make it plain that this is a 
book worth buying. Before doing so, we must examine, 
however perfunctorily, the view which the author of this 
splendid version takes of the mysticism which in his opinion 
lies at the core of the Imitation. We are inclined to think 
that he lays too much stress upon it; and why Thomas a 
Kempis should be called the “last of the Mystics,” passes our 
comprehension. In the preface it is stated that “among 
English books of piety, Law’s Serious Call and Bishop Wilson’s 
Sacra Privata most nearly recall the tenderness and severity of 
A Kempis.” The Bishop’s book is unknown to the present 
writer, but Law’s has surely little in it of that mysticism which 
he indulged in after his mind had become impregnated by 
the ideas, or dreams, or call them what you please, of Jacob 
Boehme. Law’s later writings smack far more of mysticism 
than the Imitation does, and so far as we have observed, 
there is hardly a line in that book which common-sense could 
fairly class amongst the hallucinations which mysticism is prone 
to breed. Be this as it may, Canon Liddon, in his admirable 
preface, makes no reference to mysticism, and to that preface we 
should appeal, and beg others to appeal, if they are mystified, 





* The Imitation of Christ. yy Kempis. Now for the first time set 
forth in Rhythmio Sentences, ith a Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D, London: 
Elliot Stock, 1889, 





semen tialet 
as we are, by a stray phrase here and there in the translatoy’s 
preface :— 


“ Why is it,” he writes, “that for the last four centuries The 
Imitation of Christ has stood higher than any other book of devotion 
in the heart and judgment of millions of Christians? Because 
beyond any other devotional work, it seriously takes the moral 
teaching of our Lord in the Gospels as a rule of thought, feelj 
and action. It is the fashion of our day to make much of the words 
of Jesus Christ, when His Divine Person, or the atoning value of 
His death, or the teaching of His inspired Apostles is being dis. 
paraged. But those who would thus exalt the words of Christ at 
the expense of other things which are assuredly dear to Him, do 
not know, or do not remember, the lessons which His words really 
teach, or what is the standard of thought, motive, and conduct 
which they set before us, or how exacting and peremptory they 
are. The author of the Imitation did keep this constantly in ming. 
He had before his eyes those searching and awful warnings, thoge 
piercing questionings of motive and character, those high ideals 
of devotion,—the counsels no less than the precepts of Christian 
perfection,—which are too often never read, or at any rate are 
seldom pondered in days of— 

‘Smooth, open ways, good store ; 
A creed for every clime and age, 
By mammon’s touch new moulded o’er and o’er ; 
No cross, no war to wage.’ 
And therefore it is that in reading A Kempis the Christian con. 
science feels itself in the moral atmosphere of the Gospels. There 
are here no such accommodations of the words of Christ to moral 
situations which they cannot be made to sanction without more or 
less violence, as are to be met with in modern books of devotion; 
and we pass from his pages to those of the inspired Evangelists 
with less sense of a change of spiritual atmosphere than is possible 
in the case of any other writer.” 


Turning now to the literary aspect of this new version, which 
we venture to regard as a veritable resuscitation, so far as 
England is concerned, of The Imitation of Christ, the trans. 
lator does not consider himself called upon to discuss the 
authorship of that book. He is content to say that it is 
certain that we owe it in its present form to Thomas Haem. 
merlein, who was the son of a shoemaker at Kempen, in 
Holland. He was at the ripe age of forty when he was 
ordained priest in 1414, the year before it was finished. 
He died at the advanced age of ninety-seven, and it was 
in his cell that the Imitation was copied and written. 
We agree with the translator in thinking that the question 
whether he composed it in that cell may be left un. 
answered ; but we have a strong impression that the erudi- 
tion of Dr. Hirsche has shown, on linguistic grounds, that 
Thomas & Kempis was the author of the work which has so 
long borne his name. Why the translator writes the name 
Thomas Kempis, we do not know. It reads as oddly, at 
first sight, as Napoléon de Bonaparte would, and Canon 
Liddon does not adopt it. We can readily believe that 


‘the translator could give a reason for this change, and 


we accept his statement that as a title, The Imitation of 
Christ is a complete misnomer. But to write, as he would 
apparently like to write, Church Music for that misnomer, 
isa mistake. One might as well attempt to re-christen The 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Don Quixote. The popularity which the 
Imitation reached at a bound was marvellous. It has been 
translated into more languages than any other book save the 
Bible. But its popularity, we fancy, was never so great in 
England as it was on the Continent. And if it was, it did not 
last much longer than a century. Henry VIII. and Thomas 
Cromwell placed a bushel, so to speak, over the lighted candle, 
and from their days to these, The Imitation of Christ, though 
in one sense a veritable household book, has not much affected 
the feelings of any large number of Englishmen. We do not 
remember any praise of it from the pen of any distinguished 
English writer, but our memory may be at fault here; and to 
make a clean breast of it, ignorance may have led us to under- 
rate the number of readers who have loved and honoured 
Thomas 4 Kempis for his masterpiece. We feel, however, and 
are glad to feel, that this new translation will double, and 
more than double, all such readers; and while paying the 
translator all that is most justly due to him for the 
surpassing excellence of his translation, we must insist on the 
claim which the German edition has to be amply and gratefully 
recognised. Here, however, we can do nothing half so well as 
to quote some more words of Canon Liddon’s :— 

“To all previous editions, Hirsche’s is related as a Hebrew or 
English edition of the Psalter which exhibits the parallelisms is 
to an edition which prints the Psalms as though they were prose. 
The difference is not only or chiefly one of literary form; the 
mind is led by the poetical arrangement to dwell with a new in- 
telligence and intensity upon clauses and words, and to discern 
with new eyes their deeper meanings, their relation to each other 
and to the whole of which they are parts.” 
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It is, however, on “ the difference of literary form” and its 
consequences, that we have to insist. And it will be to 
illustrate the poetry of Thomas a Kempis, rather than his 
mysticism, that we shall choose our quotations. Even in 
the lifetime of the author, as we learn from the translator, 
people knew that his book was called Musica Ecclesiastica, and 
that it was written metric?, or in rhythm. And of the Codex, 
which is the basis of Dr. Hirsche’s edition and of this 
translation, a French scholar, M. Bonet-Maury, says that 
if the lines are arranged as they are marked in it, the 
yeader will be astonished at the melody, rhythm, and rhyme, 
as if the writer had meant it to be sung in plain-song. The 
translator has wisely refused to try to reproduce the rhyming ; 
but he has a fine ear, if our own be true, for melody and 
rhythm, and a command of English prose which it would be 
difficult to praise too highly. We had marked several short 
passages for quotation, from which we inferred that Goethe 
was familiar with the Imitation ; but a longer passage will do 
more justice to the poet, if we may call him so, and to the 
translator. We select the fourth chapter of Book II. for this 
purpose — 
“By two wings man is lifted from the things of earth— 

Simplicity and purity. 

Simplicity must be the keynote to his motive ; 

Purity the keynote to his love. 

His motive aims at God; 

His love embraces and enjoys Him. 


If you are free within from an ill-ordered mind, 
Others’ good actions will not hinder you. 
If your motive and your aim be naught but God’s will and 
your neighbour’s profit, 
You will enjoy the inner liberty. 


Were your heart right, 
Then all created things would be mirrors of life and books of 
holy teaching. 
No created thing so small and worthless 
As not to bring before men's eyes the goodness of their God. 


If you were good and pure within, 
You would see all things clear, nothing between, 
And you would understand them all; 
And a pure heart 
Sees right inside—to heaven and hell. 


As each man is within, 
So he judges all that is without. 
If in the world joy anywhere exists, 
It is the pure in heart that own it; 
If sorrow and heaviness be anywhere, 
The evil conscience knows them well. 


As iron, when thrust into the flame, 
Loses its rust, 
And turns to glowing white, 
So he who wholly turns to God puts off his sluggish ways, 
And changes to another man. 
When man begins to cool, 
He fears a little toil, 
And gladly welcomes comfort from without. 
But when we really gain the victory, 
And walk like men upon the way of God, 
Then we think little of the things 
That once we felt so hard.” 





PLAYS AND POEMS BY M. DE BORNIER.* 

THE author of Mahomet is well known in France, though 
little known in England, as a dramatic poet. His first success, 
as far as we know, was gained at the Thédtre Frangais with 
Agamemnon, a tragedy adapted from Seneca, in 1868. But 
he took a much higher place in public esteem when La Fille 
de Roland, lately revived at the Frangais, was first acted there 
in 1875. This very fine play seems to have appealed to all 
the romance, the hero-worship, which then existed in the 
hearts of French people. Now, after the strides that a base 
materialism, with all its attendant likes and dislikes, has 
made in the last fifteen years, one is surprised to find an 
audience at the Francais roused to enthusiasm by La Fille de 
Roland. In 1875, the war was not long over, French people 
were conscious that they had a history, and were proud of 
their national heroes. Charlemagne and Roland, then, were 
names one might conjure with; and the Vicomte de Bornier 
was himself surprised at the power of the old traditions :— 

“En étudiant chaque jour les impressions de la foule, j’ai eu le 
bonheur de reconnaitre entre elle et moi une constante com- 


munauté de sentiments; il y a sans doute de plus grandes gloires 
pour un poéte, il n’y a pas de joies plus douces et plus profondes.” 





*(1.) La Fille de Roland, Drame en 4 actes,en vers. 53me édition. 1889.— 
(2.) Les Noces d’ Attila, Drame en 4 actes, en vers. 1880.—(3.) L’Apétre, 
Drame en 8 actes, en vers. 1881, Par le Vicomte Henri de Bornier, Paris: E, 
Dentu, Editeur, 





No doubt much of this success was due to the actors. With 
M. Mounet-Sully as the hero, and Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
as the heroine of the play, a less telling story might have 
carried away an audience; but the fact remains that the play 
itself was worthy of its presentation. Its present revival is, 
of course, owed to the prohibition of Mahomet,—another 
curious instance of the way in which the French Government 
defeats its own objects. No Sarah Bernhardt now; and her 
successor could hardly expect to make people forget her 
wonderful acting in this play. But M. Mounet-Sully still 
takes the part of Gérald, his brother is Charlemagne, and 
M. Silvain, Amaury. The Comédie Francaise is doing its best 
to make up to M. de Bornier for the dark days that have 
fallen upon his art, and for the really unaccountable neglect 
of the French Academy. But we must return to the play as 
literature. 

The Count Amaury, as he is called, lives with his young 
son Gérald in a hidden stronghold of the forest, not far from 
the Rhine and the mountains of Saxony. Every one reverences 
the Count, a noble warrior, and wonders at his hermit life, 
and at the melancholy which weighs him down. Only one 
man in the Castle, the monk Radbert, knows Amaury’s real 
history,—that he lives and fights under a false name; that he 
is, in fact, the traitor Ganelon, the brother-in-law of Charle- 
magne, the step-father of Roland, whom he basely betrayed 
to his death at Roncevaux. Though supposed to have been 
slain by Charlemagne’s orders, his body cast out to the wolves 
of the forest, he was found and saved by the monks of a 
neighbouring abbey. After twenty years of penitence, he was 
an altered man, both in heart and face. And now the young 
Gérald, returning from hunting, brings with him a lady he 
has rescued on a pilgrimage from an attack of heathen 
Saxons, and also the captive chief of this marauding band. 
The lady makes herself known as Berthe, the daughter of 
Roland ; and real tragic power, we venture to think, is shown 
by the writer in his treatment of Amaury, or Ganelon, here 
and all through the play. In the wild and disturbed state of 
the country, it is necessary for Berthe to remain a short time 
under his protection at his castle of Montblois. The natural 
consequence follows: a strong attachment springs up between 
the daughter of Roland and the son of Ganelon. When the 
Royal escort arrives to conduct Berthe to the Court of her 
uncle Charlemagne, Gérald is permitted, if he chooses, to 
follow in her train; but by his father’s wish he refuses the 
offer. Berthe sends him out into the world to fight for 
her :— 

“ Et, ne songeant & moi qu’en songeant au devoir, 
Rendez-vous un Roland—avant de me revoir!” 

In the following year, there comes to Charlemagne’s Court at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a Saracen, boasting the possession of Roland’s 
sword, Durandal, and challenging the nobles of the Court to 
fight him for this treasure. Already, in thirty days, thirty 
knights have fallen under the agonised eyes of the Emperor ; 
and at last, old as he is, he resolves to go himself into the lists 
against the Saracen, to wipe out this disgrace or die. Then, 
after the fashion of the old romances, the silver bell without is 
struck by another champion, and the young hero Gérald 
appears before the eyes of his king and his lady-love, rides 
against the Saracen, kills him with Joyeuse, Charlemagne’s 
own sword, and rescuing Durandal, brings it back in triumph 
to the Emperor. Now there seems no obstacle to Gérald’s 
marriage with Berthe; and his unhappy father, lingering 
alone on the skirts of the crowd that admires Gérald’s victory, 
finding himself unrecognised, resolves to return in silence to his 
forests, with the joy of feeling that his heroic son has atoned 
for his crime, and restored his honour. At this instant 
Charlemagne enters, and calls him by his name, “ Ganelon!” 

The noble picture of Charlemagne at this moment is one of 
those flashes of true tragic inspiration which distinguish this 
play. The struggle in his mind, between horror of the father 
and love and admiration of the son, is beautifully drawn. He 
at last tells Gé6rald, who sees and knows nothing, that in the 
anxiety of his battle with the Saracen, his father had vowed to 
go at once as a pilgrim to Jerusalem. But the generosity of 
the Emperor is not to be allowed to triumph. Ragenhardt, 
the Saxon captive, whose father Ganelon had slain, comes 
forward at the moment of the betrothal, and before the whole 
court announces that Amaury is not the man he seems to be. 
After this the Count confesses the truth to his son; and 
Gérald, in spite of the love of Berthe, the generosity of 
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Charlemagne, the honour paid him by all the lords present, 
friends or sons of friends of Roland, condemns himself, with 
his father, to a perpetual exile. Then Charlemagne offers him 
the sword of Roland, and this glorious present Gérald accepts : 
“CHARLEMAGNE. ..... Hier pour délivrer Durandal prisonniére, 
Je t’ai prété Joyeuse.—Aujourd’hui, je fais mieux ; 
Il faut 4 ton courage un prix plus glorieux ; 
Je veux que Durandal désormais t’appartienne, 
Car la main de Roland la mettrait dans la tienne! 
La noble épée a soif du sang de Pétranger ; 
Toi son libérateur, méne-la se venger ; 
Et quand vous aurez fait ce qu’il faut faire encore, 
Quand vous aurez chassé, du couchant & l’aurore, 
Nos derniers ennemis comme un troupeau tremblant, 
Tu la rapporteras au tombeau de Roland! 
GERALD.—Oui, sire, 4 son tombeau, la-bas! en Aquitaine! 
Et puis, j’irai chercher une mort plus lointaine. 
Bertue.—Et si la mort te fuit, Gérald ? 
GERALD.— Je marcherai 
Si loin et d’un tel pas que je la trouverai! 
BERTHE (aprés un long silence).— 
Eh bien, je me soumets: qui t’aime te ressemble! 
Dieu fit nos cceurs pareils: que Dieu seul les rassemble ! 
Adieu, Gérald! 
CHARLEMAGNE.— Barons, princes, inclinez-vous 
Devant celui qui part: il est plus grand que nous.” 


So, in the midst of a crowd of swords lowered in his honour, 


Berthe’s hand pointing him to heaven, Gérald passes out, and 
the play ends. We see that it is entirely of an old-fashioned 
school,—language, construction, high sentiment, all belong to 
a more romantic period; and there is no attempt at realism. 
The story, like the story of Arthur, is legend, and fairly 
belongs to the land of the ideal. 

The same may be said of Les Noces d’Altila, acted at the 
Odéon in 1880; but here the tragic power which makes La 
Fille de Roland pathetic takes a turn towards the horrible: 
the ideal admits the real so far as to give, sometimes, what 
may be not unlike the atmosphere, the savage fury and cruelty, 
mixed with a sort of wild generosity, of the true Attila and 
his barbarians. It is a strong and striking play, but the dark- 
ness of the scene, the horror of the story, is scarcely relieved 
by a touch of sunlight or of tenderness, and the whole effect 
is repulsive. 

Perhaps, in a certain sense, the most interesting of M. de 
Bornier’s dramas is L’Apdtre, the public representation of 
which, very wisely, he bas not attempted. Even in the days 
of Corneille, as he reminds us in his preface, it was not 
without many warnings and misgivings that Polyeucte was 
put on the stage, and in spite of its success, much powerful 
opinion was against it. In modern France, even ten years 
ago, a drama of the early days of Christianity, with St. Paul 
for its hero, was not likely to meet with much favour; and 
besides the hatred of unbelievers, the disapproval of the 
Catholic world had to be reckoned with. We know nothing 
of M. de Bornier’s religious opinions, except that—witness 
DT’ Apétre and Mahomet—he is without doubt a Christian. But 
his Christianity seems to be rather of M. Renan’s kind, if we 
may judge by this play, and by the somewhat familiar and 
simply human fashion in which he presents his great Apostle. 
In England, we should be inclined to call it a fault in taste 
which makes St. Paul, even unconsciously, so touch the heart 
of Lydia, the rich Jewish widow (idealised from the “seller of 
purple of the city of Thyatira”), that she offers him all she 
kas, and herself as his wife, if he will remain in Macedonia 
and run into no further dangers. But it will be as well to let 
M. de Bornier speak for himself, describing the object aimed 
at by him in this play :— 

“Voici ce que j’ai voulu faire: peindre, dans un cadre restreint, 
la lutte des trois religions, polythéisme, judaisme, christianisme. 
Le polythéisme est représenté dans ce drame par le 
duumvir Afranius, dont on trouvera facilement le type-modéle 
dans les Dialogues de Lucien; le judaisme, en ce quil a d’im- 
placable, est représenté par Elymas, le rabbin sadducéen, c’est-a- 
dire le type de cette secte absolue, hautaine, avare, haineuse et 
cruelle; le christianisme est représenté par Saint Paul, c’est-a- 
dire par l’apétre des Gentils. Au premier acte, Saint Paul délivre 
une esclave de l’oppression criminelle du maitre; au second acte, 
c’est le maitre qu’il délivre de lV’erreur et de V’aveuglement; au 
troisiéme acte, il se délivre lui-méme des derniers attachements du 
monde. N’est-ce point la l’éternelle mission, l’éternelle récom- 
pense, l’éternel martyre des grandes ames? L’ Apotre 
n’est donc pas & proprement parler un drame en trois actes, mais 
plutét une trilogie de sentiments Le premier acte est une 
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sorte d’idylle, le second tient du poéme, le troisiéme est une élégie.” 

We may add that the subject is touched throughout in a 
manner which, in spite of a certain French lightness, never 
From a literary point of view, 


repe's by any real irreverence. 








LD’ Apétre is perhaps the best worth reading of M. de Bornier’s 
dramas. Among his earlier writings, we are inclined to 
think that Dante et Béatriz, a play in five acts, with a good 
deal of poetical merit, is not much to be admired. It wagq 
work of the author’s young days. He would not now, we ho 
and believe, touch the almost sacred mystery of the Vitg 
Nuova with so fanciful and daring a hand. But, ag hig 
first serious work, it gave the promise of future distinction 
which has since been realised. M. de Bornier is also the 
author of two or three historical novels, which are not, we 
believe, equal in merit to his plays; and of several lively 
comedies—Scénes de la Vie de Chateau—notably Un Cousin de 
Passage, and others acted at different times; besides poems 
written on various occasions, from La Guerre d’Orient to the 
oceasion of his reception at the Académie des Jeux Floranx, 
But La Fille de Roland remains, on the whole, his masterpiece, 
—“votre beau drame,” as says M. Gatien-Arnoult, doyen of 
that Academy, “qui a si noblement continué les glorieuses 
traditions du grand art frangais.” 





MR. TOZER’S “ISLANDS OF THE AGEAN.”* 
So little is known, or rather, so little is generally read of the 
islands of the Augean Sea, that the appearance in a popular 
form of a work so thorough and so interesting as Mr. Tozer’s 
should be very welcome to students of both ancient and 
modern history and geography. Mr. Tozer himself modestly 
professes to give but a sketch of the subject with which he 
deals, and for fuller information refers his readers to the 
works of Ross, Pashley, Couze, and Mr. Bent, to which he 
acknowledges his many obligations. Doubtless they will 
find in them the separate parts of the subject more ex. 
haustively dealt with, but we would venture to say that 
most readers will find this one volume of Mr. Tozer’s quite 
comprehensive enough. In it he has comprised the results of 
three journeys—one undertaken in 1874, in which he visited 
the chief islands of the Cyclades, and Crete; the second in 
1886, devoted to the islands which lie off the coast of Asia 
Minor, from Lesbos to Rhodes; and the third in 1889, to the 
islands in the Thracian Sea, which have been less visited, and 
are even less known, than the other groups of the Greek 
Archipelago. Of his more personal experiences as a traveller, 
the author says little or nothing. Contrary to the ordinary 
method of modern travellers in Europe, who, asa rule, describe 
in minute detail how they were lodged and how fed, Mr. 
Tozer hardly spares a word to either his food or lodging, 
but leaves the badness of both to our imagination—and 
how bad they can be, only those who have travelled in 
those parts of the world can know. As to the means of loco- 
motion, he seems to have been for the most part dependent 
upon sailing-boats and at the mercy of the most changeable 
winds in all the world. Even the steamers which ply between 
some of the islands and the main coast could not be depended 
upon to reach their destination, except in fair weather, owing 
to the dangerous want of harbourage which is characteristic 
of nearly all the island coasts. Mr. Tozer tells a story of a 
resident of Smyrna who left that place with the intention of 
passing Christmas at Rhodes, and after making several voyages 
between Smyrna and Alexandria without ever being able 
to land at his destination, ultimately reached Rhodes in time 
for Easter. The author appears to have been more for- 
tunate; but we should judge, from his description, that the 
Z®gean fully deserves the bad character that ancient writers 
have given it. Of the Cyclades, the most interesting from a 
historical point of view are undoubtedly Delos and Naxos. 
Delos, the reputed birthplace of Apollo, once so rich in shrines 
and temples, is now inhabited by one solitary shepherd, with 
nothing but its ruins to show its former greatness. Naxos, 
besides its classical history, is especially interesting as having 
been for three hundred and sixty years the head-quarters of 
the Duchy of Naxos,—that is to say, of the Venetian supremacy 
in those seas. Speaking of Venice, the author remarks, what 
is true enough, that the grandeur and magnificence of her 
enterprise are rather apt to blind us to the disastrous results 
which attended it; in his opinion, the Venetians have only 
been second to the Turks in the injurious effects that their 
influence brought upon their dependencies in the East. Of 
Crete, the scene of so many insurrecticns and _ terrible 
massacres, the author has a great deal to say. He describes 
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the condition of the country when he saw it, in 1874, to be 
most wretched, and though it has greatly improved since that 
time, and some of the most crying abuses have been remedied, 
its condition to-day can hardly be called satisfactory. Of the 
people Mr. Tozer speaks very highly; so we may suppose that 
either they were much maligned by ancient writers, or that 
their character has materially altered since the day when a 
Cretan was a synonym for a liar and knave. 

In Lesbos, the exact position of its ancient city, Mytilene, 
seems to be still a matter of doubt. It was here that took 
place the famous siege described at some length by Thucydides. 
The history of the modern town is, as the author says, 
«literally written on its face,” for side by side on the same 
wall he found a Byzantine eagle, a Frankish coat-of-arms, and 
a Turkish inscription. Chios interests one chiefly from its 
unfortunate record. It was only of late years that one of the 
most terrible earthquakes of modern times took place there, 
and reduced its chief town, Scio, to a heap of ruins. In 1822, 
during the Greek War of Independence, it was even more 
terribly visited,—forty-six flourishing villages were reduced to 
ashes; some twenty-five thousand of its inhabitants were 
killed, and forty-five thousand made slaves of. Three 
months after this wholesale massacre, only eighteen hundred 
Greeks were left in the whole of the island. In the time 
when the Delphic Oracle was the conscience of Greece, they 
spoke of the “Lemnian deeds” as we speak to-day of 
«Turkish atrocities ;” but the deed that the Lemnians were 
so anxious to make atonement for did not even approach in 
barbarity this outrage of the nineteenth century. 

There is hardly an island in the Greek Archipelago that is 
not full of interest to the antiquarian and historian. In 
Samos, the author visited, and to a great extent explored, 
the famous tunnel of Eupalinos, which Herodotus describes 
as one of the greatest engineering works of his time. 
Indeed, a tunnel of nearly a mile in length, bored from 
one side of the mountain to the other through the solid 
rock, is no small proof of the engineering skill of a 
people who, according to the account of Herodotus, could 
boast of two other works as least as great. The traditions 
which surround the name of St. John in Patmos have increased 
and been localised after the fashion of most traditions, so that 
the traveller may now be shown the very cleft in the cave 
through which the Revelations were received, the stone 
which served St. John for a pillow, and the spot at which he 
overthrew Kynops the magician. What are more authentic 
are the famous manuscripts that are still contained in the 
library of the great Monastery of St. John. Three hundred 
years before Christ, Rhodes was famous for its commerce and 
itsarts ; but the magnificence of which Strabo speaks is almost 
forgotten in comparison with its more modern renown as the 
stronghold of the Knights of St. John. While nothing re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, the medieval fortress still stands 
almost untouched. 

At Lemnos, which the author visited first of the Northern 
Islands, he found the same connection kept up with the 
wealthy Greek community of Alexandria as at Leros in the 
South. Both islands have overcome the natural poverty of their 
land by their commercial enterprise. Here, too, Mr. Tozer made 
a careful examination of an old superstition which has survived 
almost from pre-historic times till to-day. The red Lemnian 
earth that healed the wound of Philoctetes, that was mentioned 
by Pliny and Galen, had even until lately been extracted with 
infinite rites by both Christians and Mussulmans, and used as a 
drug. Analysis showed that it contained no peculiar component 
parts, and already faith seems inclined to listen to the voice 
of science, and abandon one of its oldest traditions. In the 
matter of superstitions, Mr. Tozer mentions another that is 
very prevalent among the Greek Islands, that of the vampires. 
He would have found a very similar superstition among the 
Christians of Macedonia and Eastern Roumelia, who on the 
death of a relative take care to lock every cupboard and turn 
upside-down every jar and receptacle in the house, to prevent 
the departing spirit from taking refuge and remaining among 
them. 


The only fault, if it is necessary to find any fault at all, 
that can be found with Mr. Tozer’s book, is that it contains so 
much information in so small a space, and gives one the im- 
pression of being compressed to the utmost limit. But that 
is rather a virtue than a fault. 





SCOTLAND AS A NATION.* 

Mr. MackintosH has done such good historical work of its 
kind, that it is with some regret we express considerable 
disappointment with the volume on Scotland that he has 
contributed to the “Story of the Nations” series. He is a 
painstaking investigator. He can—as was very clearly 
demonstrated by his History of Civilisation in Scotland— 
distinguish between history as a record of human progress, 
and history as a narrative of those “ battles of the kites and 
crows ” which constitute three-fourths of the earlier patriotism 
of a country. Above all things, he is too earnest to be ever 
seriously inaccurate. But Mr. Mackintosh is wofully lacking 
in imagination. Very poor, for example, is his attempt to 
describe the Battle of Bannockburn, which, if anything 
should, ought to stimulate the fancy of a Scotchman:— 
“Then were heard afar the clashing and crashing of armour ; 
the whizzing flight of arrows through the air; the com- 
mingled shouting of the war-cries; and withal, the agonising 
moans and groans of the wounded and dying. Masterless 
horses were madly running hither and thither, heedless of 
friend or foe. The ground was streaming with blood, and 
strewn with shreds of armour, broken spears, arrows, and 
pennons torn and soiled with blood and clay.” How utterly 
commonplace all this is! Nor is there in it a single idea, or so 
much as a hint, to differentiate the Battle of Bannockburn 
from any other conflict of the period. On every fifth page, too, 
one comes upon sentences like these, recalling the obituary 
notice in the columns of a provincial newspaper :—“ He (Robert 
Bruce) was kind and liberal to the poor and helpless, and 
withal one of Nature’s noblest sons;” and “a marble 
monument was placed over his grave; but he left a nobler 
monument—an enduring impression on the hearts of the 
people, and in the memory of succeeding generations.” 


But Mr. Mackintosh’s volume must be found fault with on 
more serious grounds than that of diction. The style in 
which the bulk of it is written is Hallamic in its coldness, 
but Mr. Mackintosh it is not quite Hallamic in his freedom 
from bias. This fault may be explained by the circumstance 
that he has not had time to read the most recent literature 
on the disputed questions of Scotch history; but it is none 
the less a fault on that account. Certain examples of Mr. 
Mackintosh’s probably unintentional lack of impartiality 
are worth alluding to. One does not need to endorse 
in their entirety the views lately expressed by Mr. Skelton 
and other writers upon the period of Mary and Knox, and 
yet one may admit that there is a lack of light and shade, of 
audi alteram partem, about such declarations as: “ Maitland of 
Lethington, who had in his time hatched so many plots, and 
attempted to play so many parts, at last saved himself from 
the scaffold by committing suicide ;” and “although he (John 
Knox) was strong in assertion and firm in his own convictions, 
he was even stronger in denial and negation, as he swept off 
the accumulated mass of legends, traditions, and ceremonies 
which had enslaved the mind, and obscured the glory, the 
purity, and the truth of Christianity.” Coming down to a much 
more recent time, we find Mr. Mackintosh identifying himself 
far too completely with the Evangelical party in the Church of 
Scotland, which ultimately seceded from that body and formed 
the present Free Church. Robertson the historian and the 
Moderate party of which he was the leader, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh dismisses by saying that “his policy had a most 
deadening tendency, inasmuch as those who adopted it 
had no higher principle than that of cringing allegiance to the 
patrons. So this party soon lost the confidence and the respect 
of the people, because they had cast off the historic glory of 
their Church.” Mr. Mackintosh is quite entitled to hold this 
view, and to express it in a pamphlet written in defence or 
glorification of the movement which ended in the creation of 
the Free Church. But he is not entitled to express it in 
a historical work which ought to be of an absolutely impartial 
character, for he must be aware that the Moderate movement 
and its leaders have had their defenders, including within 
recent years such very able apologists as the late Dean Stanley 
and Principal Tulloch. When, further, Mr. Mackintosh comes 
to the actual conflict which preceded the Secession, he indi- 
cates in a positively ludicrous fashion how his sympathies lie. 
Of the famous Claim of Right, he says, in a passage which 
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might have been delivered in the Free Assembly Hall :—“ It 
was drawn up by Mr. Andrew Dunlop, advocate, a wise and 
resolute gentleman; he gave much of his time and thought 
to the service of the Church, for which he never accepted a 
single farthing. He was one of the ablest and calmest men 
who appeared in the Assemblies of the period.” When the Claim 
of Right came to be discussed in the House of Commons, we 
are told that “the subject was introduced by Mr. Fox Maule, 
in a very clear and able speech,” whereas “Sir James Graham 
followed with a rambling harangue,” and “the Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Peel, was vehemently opposed to the Church’s 
claims, although it is very evident that he had not taken the 
trouble to understand them.” Of Lord Brougham’s arguments 
against non-intrusion, he says: “Such was the twaddle vented 
in the House of Lords.” 


We hasten to add that Mr. Mackintosh’s volume has many 
and solid merits. It is so well arranged that the evolution of 
the progress of Scotland is seen to proceed naturally and easily, 
and not by fits and starts. The earliest chapters in the book, 
dealing with the history of the country prior to the War of 
Independence, are written with exceptional care, although 
even in them Mr. Mackintosh no more affects to be a 
historic rationalist than he does in those portions of his work 
which are—or ought to be—more strictly controversial. He is 
in his element, and is seen at his best when he treats of the 
educational and municipal advance of Scotland. In his 
translation of Homer, Hobbes once rose into poetry; and Mr. 
Mackintosh at least once almost rises to the level of the philo- 
sophical historian. When writing of the reign of David I., he 
says: “The literature of the learned and all official documents 
were written in Latin ; the literature of the people consisted of 
ballads and songs, traditional tales and legends, which were 
orally learned, and transmitted from generation to generation 
with such additional variations as imagination and circum- 
stances suggested to the national mind.” Finally, Mr. 
Mackintosh’s literary characterisations are marked by good 
sense. It is odd, however, to read of Carlyle that, “taking 
him all round, he was a real genius, a sagacious man, a noble 
and brave character;” and of Burns, that “the satirical and 
comic features of many of his poems have had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the sentiments of the people; as, in con- 
junction with other influences, they have enlightened their 
minds, and enabled them to banish from their breasts a host 
of delusive and absurd fears.” There is no shoddy in Mr. 
Mackintosh’s work, although it is emphatically Scotland in 
home-spun. 





MR. J. A. SYMONDS’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Symonps has passed, he tells us in his preface, twelve 
years in the isolation of an Alpine retreat. He thinks, there- 
fore, that he may have acquired a mystical habit of regarding 
man’s relation to the universe ; and he adds, with some pathos, 
that a student who has been forced by broken health to medi- 
tate in seclusion upon the problem of approaching death, 
“comes insensibly to think more of nature and the world, 
less of humanity and self, than when he is swimming down 
the stream of competitive existence.” He frankly admits 
that faiths have sprung up in him which have closer analogy 
with the first intuitions of primitive races, than with the logical 
and analytical systems of reasoned thought. His essays 
are sicklied o’er with the cast of these intuitions, and 
it seems to us that his speculations upon religion and man’s 
relation to the universe lie beyond the province of sober 
criticism. He accepts the evolutionist’s view, that the rational 
animal man owes his being to some irrational animal, be it 
ape, chimpanzee, or gorilla. He believes, also, that science has 
rediscovered God, and that the conception of Deity immanent 
in the universe is tenable. It is plain, though, that in the long- 
run, this re-discovery and conception are barren of comfort for 
what Mr. Symonds calls “the poor, illogical, indomitable soul 
of man.” “She,” he says in plaintive accents, “cries to God in 
the world-storm, yields to God, drowns in God,” and is crying, 
perhaps, to “those who listen not,” and is caught, perhaps, 
“in the clutches of whirlpools with which it were too vain to 
wrestle.” It would be idle to speak of the Christian view to 
so full-blown an agnostic as Mr. Symonds; but we may remind 
him that Juvenal, unaided by science, formed a far higher, and, 
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we believe, truer conception of the soul’s capacity, when he 
spoke thus to his friend :— 
“ Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem 

Qui vite spatium extremum inter munera ponat 

Nature.” 
The rifts within the lute of science are marked, we think, 
pretty plainly in the following passage from the essay on 
“Evolutionary Principles :”’— 

“Biology having entered upon the evolutionary stage, brings 

mankind with it. We are therefore justified in expecting that 
anthropology will tend more and more to become an evolutionary 
science, developing a method and a nomenclature of its own. But 
anthropology includes psychology, morality, history in all its 
branches—whatever constitutes mankind. These subordinate 
departments must therefore submit to treatment upon evolu- 
tionary principles, unless it should be proved that the old dis- 
tinction between mind and matter has to be maintained, and 
that evolution is only useful in explaining the laws of material 
development. If such a conclusion is arrived at, it will involve 
the hypothesis that Nature, including living creatures, pursues a 
process from the simple to the complex, but that mind is acquired 
from without at a certain point of that process by some living 
things which are a product of the process. In other words, mind 
will have to be accepted as destroying the coherence of the 
universal order.” 
It is more than probable that mind does destroy the 
coherence which certain votaries of science, as represented in 
the evolutionary principles of to-day, vainly imagine that they 
have discovered. But Darwinism in the realms of psychology 
wields, like old King Priam, telwm imbelle sine ictu. And Mr. 
Symonds, we hope, will forgive us for suggesting that man 
oddly shows his newly awakened sympathy for myriads of 
beasts to which he is akin, by freeing them from the 
curse of their disgusting existence. Ordinary critics 
are unable to reject the inference which common-sense 
draws from the fact that men are unable to impart to 
creatures like Mr. Darwin’s discriminatingly libidinous ape 
(Descent of Man, chap. i.), an ounce of the reason which that 
quadruman’s remote forefathers were able, ex hypothesi, to 
impart in pounds to their progeny. 

Turning now to the portions of these essays which invite 
sober criticism, and confining ourselves, as we must, to but a 
few of them, we may quote the author’s view of what a good 
critic ought to be, or rather is. ‘“ Common-sense,” he says, 
“sagacity, justice of perception, openness to ideas, suscepti- 
bility to beauty, sufficient information, the power of weighing 
evidence and estimating the worth of testimony: these qualities 
constitute the critic, and whoever possesses and exercises them 
is a critic, whatever else he may be.” This remark goes to 
the root of a common error, that a man ought to be a poet, 
or a painter, ora military man, in order to escape the charge of 
inept presumption for posing as a critic of poems, pictures, or 
campaigns. Mr. Symonds possesses the qualities which he deems 
essential for a critic, when matters of art and literature are 
in question. He also illustrates the rather inexplicable fact, 
that a good critic occasionally lays himself open to very 
obvious criticism. He is master of a thoroughly good 
literary style. He has spared no pains to acquire it, and he 
lays down vigorously and accurately what a writer ought to 
do for the purpose of acquiring a good style :—“ Precision,” 
he says, “being the main purpose” [we wish it was] “of a 
writer, he will pay minute attention to the grammar and logic 
of language, so that there may be no obscurity or incoherence 
in his method of expression. He will show his taste 
by the avoidance of foreign vocables, neologisms, obsolete 
terms, unless the rhetoric of his subject-matter renders such 
verba insolentia helpful to his meaning.” Now, will Mr. 
Symonds contend that the rhetoric of his subject-matter 
is helped by such neologisms as “ideation,” “innervation,” 
or “humanism”? And does he pay attention to grammar 
when he speaks of “the advance of humanity, from whom we 
derive everything, who expects from us so much”? His 
appreciation of the great “stylists” (and he ought to send 
this word packing, as he sends “ scientist”) is sound in the 
main. Yet he fails to do justice to the great virtue of sim- 
plicity, and thinks that Sterne was master of a higher style 
than Addison. He errs, too, in thinking that the histories of 
Herodotus and Thucydides were planned for recitation. But 
if they were, and if, as he says, the philosophical works of the 
Socratic school assumed the form of dialogue, it surely was 
not for those reasons that Greek prose “failed to attain 
the perfection which might have been expected from the 
language and the genius of the race.” We shall content our- 
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selves with denying his major here. Greek prose did attain 
perfection, in the sense in which anything mortal can be 
called perfection. To speak of the prose of Plato and 
Thucydides as being “fluid, glittering, versatile, attractive 
—anything but sternly earnest, heart-felt, monumental” 
seems to show that Mr. Symonds is writing here as 
a critic insufficiently informed. And when he goes on 
to say that “Attic prose forecast the advent of Greculus 
esuriens,” he furnishes an example of the truth of his dictum 
that learning misused “ bases the vagaries of the fancy upon 
sand-banks and rubble.” Again, Demosthenes, he says, did 
not found a solid prose style. No; but he found one in 
Thucydides, and he built with skill and industry on that great 
writer’s strong foundation. There are exceptions to be taken 
to many of Mr. Symonds’s remarks on Latin literature. Here 
is one :—“ Since pronouns are not demanded as subjects of the 
Latin verb, the appearance of them becomes rhetorically 
emphatic :— 
‘ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ...... 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 
The last line is a favourite with Mr. Symonds, but on what 
principle does he alter the position of his rhetorically emphatic 
pronoun? Is he prepared to correct Virgil’s prosody, and 

rite :— 
by “Omnia vincit amor nos et cedamus amori ? ” 
Again, from a writer who is so wide-awake to the gins which 
beset a pedant’s path, it seems curious to find a sentence like 
this :—‘“ Without loss of dignity, sentences can be constructed 
in this language which carry the packed meaning of 
logogriphs :— 
‘Stat crux dum volvitur orbis.’” 

A critic is no more allwissend than Mephistopheles claims 
to be in Faust ; and after examining the careful explanation of 
“logogriph ” given by Stormonth in his admirable dictionary, 
we are as unable as “good man Dull” was, to see where the 
allusion hangs in the exchange. 

Mr. Symonds has secured for himself a large circle of 
admiring readers. For them these volumes require not to be 
praised. Outsiders, perhaps, will find a plentiful lack of 
common-sense in some of his speculations and suggestions ; 
and as his appreciation of that sterling quality of the mind 
is warm and just, we must just hint that his praises of com- 
munis sensus remind us occasionally of what Juvenal said 
of another mental quality: “ Probitas laudatur et alget.” 
But Mr. Symonds, after all, stands high among the living 
men of letters of whom England is justly proud; and there 
is little doubt that these Essays will find an audience neither 
unfit nor few. We heartily wish the writer better health and 
a speedy and safe delivery from the jungles of “evolutionary 
principles.” 


THE RAILWAYS OF AMERICA.* 


THE railway systems of the United States, which make up a 
total of over 150,000 miles, are, indeed, a cause for wonder, 
and this vast figure will not be likely to modify the popular 
belief that American railways revel in long distances and 
trestle-bridges, and fearful cafions crossed by the most slender 
of bridges. The success with which the science of engineering 
has grappled with and overcome difficulties in that continent, 
is hardly appreciated even by observant travellers. Nor is 
this a matter for surprise. “ With our 20,000 miles of line, laid 
for the most part in easy gradients, and with few bridges and 
sharp curves, it is difficult to realise the fights which the 
engineer of the West has waged, and continues to wage, with 
the giant forces of Nature. The mind grasps with difficulty 
some of his feats: how a line which clings to the edge of a 
cliff was surveyed by men hanging in mid-air, and how he 
obtains uniform gradients by some of the most ingenious and 
apparently harebrained expedients that the audacity of man 
ever devised. American bridges have become a by-word, so 
reckless in construction and fanciful in design do they seem 
to the ordinary mortal. 

There can, then, be no comparison between English and 
American railways, for this, amongst other reasons. The 
American who constructs a line some hundreds of miles in 
length has not the patience, nor, indeed, the capital, to build 
what one of the writers in this book calls “ monumental 
bridges, lofty stone viaducts, and to make deep cuttings at 
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every hill.” The line must begin to earn money at once, and the 
temporary trestle-work can be replaced by stone culverts and 
iron bridges when the surplus profits allow of it. This method 
of construction does not fall in with the ideas of English engi- 
neers atall. The English “locate” their lines too expensively, 
is the judgment passed on us, we believe, by most American 
engineers; and English lines probably do cost as many ten- 
pound notes as American lines do dollars. This, they say, is not 
true economy. And yet there are few of the older bridges 
in America which have not been rebuilt. We are too fond 
of tunnels, they say; more skill is required in avoiding them 
than can ever be shown in constructing them; yet look at the 
difficulties of carrying a track round a mountain-side and 
preserving it from snow and rain-storms. The significance of 
our expression, “the permanent way,” as compared to what in 
American parlance is called “the track,” can hardly be insisted 
upon emphatically enough. From the internal evidence of the 
volume before us, it appears that a vast army of bridge- 
builders, trackmen, and trackwalkers is barely sufficient to 
ensure the freedom of what is aptly called, and is, merely a 
track, from fallen tree-trunks, shifted ballast, and sunken rails. 
The circumstances which govern the “ location” of railroads in 
the two countries are so entirely different, that a comparison is 
absurd. In England, such is our population, an expensive and 
even badly “located” line is scarcely likely to be abandoned ; 
but this is the fate which overtakes an American line, should 
it not be ready as soon as possible for running. These 
are circumstances, indeed, which are peculiar to a country 
of great extent, and they must be considered. It seems 
to us that the impossibility of any true comparison between 
the respective methods has been overlooked by the writers in 
this volume. One or two remarks on some noticeable 
peculiarities might be made. In America, the passenger 
traffic is in undivided “cars,” and is entirely first-class; this 
is the obvious result of longer journeys, but also of a more 
liberal attitude towards passengers than that prevailing in this 
country. American first-class fares are half ours, lower even 
than our second-class, and secure for the passenger comforts 
which only Royalty and a few private persons can imitate 
here. (In the table which General Horace Porter gives 
us, no allowance, as he says, is made for excursion tickets.) 
The conditions of passenger travel are thus materially 
different,—we have privacy and they have comfort. The 
freight-rates in America are remarkably low, if, as a writer 
says, meat and flour enough to supply one man for a year 
can be carried fifteen hundred miles for one day’s wage of 
a skilled mechanic, whatever that may be. But we may 
remind our readers that Mr. F. W. Hewes, in the chapter 
entitled “ Statistical Studies,” takes a desponding view of the 
future of railway profits. The reduction of both traffic and 
passenger rates has been great, in consequence of “ rate-wars”’ 
and general competition, and the reduction of working ex- 
penses has by no means kept pace with it; the profits, 
according to him, have been slowly but steadily decreasing. 


The morality of American Railway Companies as regards 
rates, rebates, differentials, and commissions, has always been 
exceedingly low, lower even than the rates. At one time, 
indeed, the American railway “boss” was regarded, and 
justly so, as a perfect type of an irresponsible and non-moral 
being. Things are much better now, and the several writers 
speak more hopefully, and, it must be said, with regret and 
disapprobation of the iniquities which resulted from the 
struggle for existence. It is significant, however, that the 
writers before us discuss the question from the point of view 
of policy, not that of morality. English railways, we know, 
are by no means free from reproach; there is much about 
the in-and-out working of rates, and the existence of certain 
“vings,” which is not likely to impress impartial observers. 
But public opinion has a certain power here, while in America 
the public have always been, and still are, at the merey of the 
Railway Companies. One final difference between American 
and European Companies generally is the confessed want of 
“stability” in the former, due to the absence of a proper 
feeling between employers and employés. Mr. C. F. Adams 
recommends the formation of those societies which in this 
country have done so much to increase the cohesion between 
Companies and their servants. The want of organisation is 
shown, we cannot help thinking, by the undermanning of the 
railways and the signalling arrangements, though the con- 
ditions of American railway construction are not favourable 
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for an elaborate organisation of signals. If the train stops at a 
point not on the schedule, the brakesman must go back some 
distance, flag in hand, to protect his train, and to the neglect 
of this precaution is attributed a great many accidents. It is 
not likely, indeed, that the block system would be used on long 
stretches of line such as prevail in a vast country. There is not 
much to choose between the respective per-centages of accidents. 
The statistics furnished by the different lines are obviously and 
confessedly doubtful, the State not being able to compel the 
making of a record; otherwise the slight balance in our favour 
might be very much increased. This conclusion becomes almost 
certain, when we consider the peculiar recklessness of Ameri- 
cans, especially American tramps, as regards tracks and street- 
crossings. According to the tables, out of the whole number 
killed by their own carelessness, two-thirds (1,429) were neither 
passengers nor employés. The speed of American trains is not 
reckless. We had occasion before to point out the misleading 
sound of such names as “The Cannon-Ball,” “The Thunder- 
bolt,” and ‘The G-whiz-z.” General Porter tells us that 
these trains do not attain an average of forty miles an hour, 
and that some English expresses exceed an average of forty- 
five miles an hour. 

It is to be regretted that The Railways of America was not 
the work of one writer instead of a dozen. There is a 
great deal of repetition, and the sequence and connection 
of matter is not properly arranged, a fact not to be 
wondered at when separate articles, doubtless by experts, are 
bound together. The whole lacks cohesion and literary and 
human interest, and the gleams of humour are rare. One 
writer would have been much more likely to carry readers 
along with him, and to invest mechanical details with a little 
colour. As it is, the book does not teach us half what we 
should have liked to know. The account of the bridge-building 
is instructive, and gives a good picture of the difficulties en- 
countered and the ingenuity displayed in that art, as shown 
by a Colorado hanging bridge, a Kentucky cantilever, the 
New Harlem and Lachine bridges, an old “Burr” wooden 
bridge, various cantilevers, and a truss bridge on that marvel 
of railway engineering, the Oroya Railroad of Peru. The 
artifices employed in traversing broken and hilly country like 
Colorado are illustrated by such contrivances as the George- 
town Loop, the loop and trestle near Hagermann’s, Denver, 
and the viaducts of Kinzua, Old and New Portage, Erie, and 
the curved Georgetown viaduct. The description of the various 
engines which have preceded the powerful “ Decapod” and 
“Consolidation” locomotives of to-day, is interesting as showing 
the necessity for more powerfal engines than we have. America, 
too, is the birthplace of the Westinghouse air-brake and the 
swivelling truck, an invention which the sharp curves on 
American lines necessitated, and which it is to be hoped will 
become more general here. The chapter which discusses the 
many intricacies of freight-carriage will enable the reader to 
appreciate the incidents of long-distance traffic, while the list 
of the varieties of cars will open many eyes to the necessities 
of a continent, and the possibilities of such resources as the 
United States possess. “The supply,” as one writer some- 
what ironically puts it, “is always equal to the demand, in this 
world.” We are slowly adopting the necessities of American 
passenger travel as luxuries, and in course of time their 
railway-cars may not seem the luxurious palaces they do at 
present. 

We cannot help thinking that the examples of characteristic 
American humour would have been more plentiful if General 
H. Porter had been entrusted with the whole subject. The 
different writers may be experts, but experts are not very 
human, and in this case have contributed nothing to the 
humour of the book. A Texas jury figures in a typical 
Western story, which is quoted, however, with some doubt. 
This jury gave damages against a Company because a station- 
master’s wife had given the plaintiff, a tramp, a dinner which 
disagreed with him. The conductor who lost time with 
an excursion train on the Fourth of July because the hot 
weather had elongated the rails, might have been a creation 
of Mark Twain. Much of the value of the book is due to 
the numerous illustrations, which are well drawn, and help 
to relieve the monotony of style, and the dryness of the 
technicalities. 
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The Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. By “H. H-» 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a volume which should have q 
special interest at this time, when the shooting season is nearly at 
itshighest point. ‘“H.H.” describes himself as having studied hig 
subject for many years. He began with Colonel Hutchinson’s 
book, and, as he says himself, has “‘ been learning and unlearning 
by the light of common-sense carried out into constant practice,” 
Shooting without the dog is very apt to degenerate into butchery, 
Drives and battues are on a much lower plane than the sport in 
which the intelligence of the man and his humbler co-operator act 
and react upon each other. 

Brayhard. By F.M. Allen. (Ward and Downey.)—The author 
of “ Through Green Glasses ” and “The Voyage of the Ark” has 
not improved upon his former works. Brayhard is not a par- 
ticularly amusing book; sometimes it is even a very dull one. 
The fact of the matter is, that Mr. Allen has this time missed the 
mark. To write really good nonsense is a gift that is possessed 
by very few writers. The fun must appear to be natural and 
spontaneous, or it ceases to be fun at all: certainly it is not suff- 
cient to have strung together a laboured succession of absurdities 
and incongruous extravagances,—that is a thing which anybody 
might do, and that is all that Mr. Allen has succeeded in doing. 
There is hardly one real touch of humour in the whole book. 
The adventures of the seven champions and their magic donkey 
are totally without interest, and their conversation and rc- 
marks absolutely pointless and devoid of wit. Some good fun 
might have been made out of the giant who disappoints tradition 
by being mathematically correct and regular in his life, and in 
whose castle the only distressed female is a gigantic maid-of-all- 
work weighing several tons, and only distressed by reason of the 
washing-day. But the author only irritates his readers with 
the endless repetition of a very threadbare joke about “un- 
decimals,” and the witless and vulgar slang of the giant’s son. It 
may be that he intended all his characters to represent the 
common and vulgar type of a bore,—in which case he has to a 
certain extent succeeded. It is hardly worth while in such a book 
to notice any minor points, or we would remind the author that 
the word to “smile” conveys no idea of speech: had he written 
“ smiled ” in the place of “said” once or twice, it would not have 
mattered; but when he does so on nearly every other page, it 
becomes exasperating. The book is a distinct disappointment, 
after the promise that Mr. Allen gave in his other works. 


Through Romany Song-Land. By Laura Alexandrine Smith. 
(David Stott.)—This is both an enthusiastically and a gracefully 
written little book, and almost justifies the belief expressed in the 
introduction, that “we must go to the Romany tents if we want 
to hear the real, true, wild songs of the plain,” if we cannot go so 
far as to agree with her that “we must sup with Gypsy minstrels 
and share the Gypsy shelter, to learn the mystery and the meaning 
of that science which, more than poetry, more than genius of 
all kinds, is a sublime instinct.” She must, however, be 
allowed to cover the ground of Gypsy song-land very com- 
pletely, treating of Magyar or Hungarian songs, songs of 
the Gitanos, Scotch songs, French songs, songs of the Father- 
land, Russian songs, and even Indian songs. Specimens both 
of music and of words are supplied. Not the least interesting 
or well-written chapter in this book, is that on the Scotch 
Gypsy or tinker songs. From this it appears that the English 
Gypsies did not take kindly to their Scotch brethren, de- 
scribing them as “ nasty Scotch Faws,” and as “a thimbleful of 
Romany to a bucket of Gorgio blood.” It is odd to find that it is 
practically impossible to escape even in London from Gypsy 
music, for, as we are reminded, London has become familiar with 
many of the wild Zingari dance-tunes through the medium of the 
popular Blue Hungarian Band. Necessarily, this little volume is 
based to a large extent upon previous works dealing with Gypsy 
literature. But it is none the less delightful on that account. 
Were its author not a trifle too eloquent occasionally, it would be 
almost perfect in its way. 


Two False Moves. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This latest book from the pen of Miss Middlemass will 
be found readable enough by the ordinary uncritical novel- 
devourer, for it is lively, and it contains plenty of story; but this 
is all that can honestly be said in its praise. It is certainly a 
book which takes us into very sorry company, and the disagreeable- 
ness of enforced contemplation of quite a crowd of knaves and 
fools is not modified by any skill or originality in the delineation. 
Even Derek Home, the hero, who is evidently intended to be 
regarded as a very fine fellow, mentally as well as morally, acts 
throughout like an imbecile; and his true deserts are represented 
much more justly by his numerous misfortunes with which we 
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ted to sympathise, than by the good luck which comes to 
ee close % the story. There is nothing in the novel to 
merit the attention of any cultivated reader, and Home’s flirta- 
tions with that very objectionable married woman, Mrs. Belling- 
ham, are the reverse of edifying. 

“Great Writers:” Life of Lord Byron. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel. (Walter Scott.)—The praise at one time awarded to 
Byron as a poet was perhaps as excessive as Mr. Swinburne’s recent 
depreciation of his poetical genius. His ear was defective, his 
pbiank verse is often halting and unmusical, and his want of taste 
is conspicuous; but in spite of these faults, and of others still 
more deplorable, it is impossible to deny that he had the poet’s 
highest gift—imagination—and a glow of passion which more 
than one fine poet of the century might envy :— 

“He taught us little, but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll.” 
This feeling, however, although it lasted for some years after 
Byron’s death, has long since passed away, and we cannot 
agree with Matthew Arnold that “Byron’s poetry will always 
probably find more readers than Wordsworth’s, and will give 
pleasure more easily.” With many of the criticisms in Mr. 
Noel’s interesting little volume we disagree also. On the one 
hand, he passes lightly over Byron’s worst offences—his conduct 
to Claire, for example—and on the other, he conveys an 
erroneous impression of Lady Byron. Probably no married 
woman of high character and refinement was ever worse treated by 
a husband calling himself a gentleman; and Mr. Noel admits, of 
course, that he was unfaithful to her, and that he often behaved 
cruelly to boot. “Strangely matched!” he exclaims—“ fire and 
snow—erratic comet and cold, chaste moon—the stony pillar, 
half a woman, looking back to escape some lurid fume, from 
doomed cities, now buried under Dead Sea waters, forming 
together what the husband wittily calls, ‘that moral centaur, 
man and wife.’ Her virtue was conventional and rigid.” How 
does Mr. Noel know that Lady Byron’s virtue was conventional ? 
Was she to condone or treat lightly a grossness that was combined 
with cruelty, and if, as the writer admits, Byron acted sometimes 
like a madman, we confess we cannot see why his wife’s mention 
of these “suspicious circumstances” is a proof that she did not 
understand him. At this very time his health was impaired “ by 
drinking and orgies ;” his liver was diseased ; he took laundanum 
habitually,and “could hardly have been accounted fully responsible 
for his actions;” and yet Mr. Noel, while admitting all this, 
thinks it a pity that Lady Byron was not mildly acquiescent under 
them all, for he observes : “ Byron had not, like Burns, married a 
Jean Armour—worse luck for him.” Mr. Noel is, we think, 
conspicuously unjust to Lady Byron, of whom Byron spoke directly 
after the separation as the brightest, kindest, and most amiable of 
women. Mr. Noel has, indeed, occasional flights of rhetoric and 
fancy, in which we find it difficult tofollow him. “ How things are 
overruled!” he exclaims. “Had he gone to England and been 
reconciled to Lady Byron, he would not have died for Greece. ..... 
Had a domestic reconciliation been effected, and he remained 
in England, he might have been a better and a happier man; but 
probably his poetry would never have been so great and so 
individual, nor its réle European. Nature, in her grand march to 
far goals, remorselessly sacrifices persons; though in the end 
doubtless they shall triumph with Her—She and they being 
indeed one.” We may add that Mr. Noel likes to dwell, which is 
surely not a bad habit, upon Byron’s better qualities as a man 
and as a poet. So much has to be said on the contrary side, 
that it is pleasant to read a eulogy which can in several respects 
be justified. 

Ein Gottesurtheil. Roman von Elizabeth Werner. Zweite 
Auflage. (Richter und Kappler, Miinchen.)—This is a readable 
tale, in “easy ’ German, quite suitable for girls just coming out 
of the schoolroom. As a novel, it is not of very high rank, and 
the anti-climax after a really dramatic scene is by no means 
artistic. But the story is pretty, and at times interesting ; whilst 
the Sclav heroine and her adventures remind us of Scott’s pic- 
turesque scenes. Danira and her brother have been captured by the 
Austrian Commandant as orphan children, and whilst the boy is 
retaken by his insurgent relations, the girl remains at the Castle 
to share the education of the soldier’s daughter, Edith. Gerald, the 
betrothed of Edith, arrives, and Edith finds herself of less value than 
his soldierly ambition, whilst Gerald’s arrival accelerates matters, 
and Danira escapes to rejoin her people. Against her tribe the 
aspiring young officer is sent. The two meet when he has been 
tempted into danger by the stratagem of the insurgent chief. 
Danira can only save Gerald by showing him the wild sanctuary 
of the rocks where no blood may be spilt : ‘“‘ The Wilaquell endures 
nor blood nor vengeance.” The insurgent chief dares the pro- 
tecting spirit of the “ Wilaquell,” and—a “judgment of God”— 
his life is the penalty. The scenes in which love and pride of 





race on both sides struggle for mastery, are well given, and it 
seems a pity that they are followed by three or four chapters of 
rather uninteresting conventionalism,—though it is but fair to 
say this would probably be liked by those most likely to form the 
public of this popular German novelist. 


The Garden : as Considered in Literature by certain Polite Writers. 
Edited by Walter Howe. With Portrait of W. Kent. “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.) — 
We are told that these little books are offered “‘as specimens as 
well of artistic typography as of the best literature;” and they 
are very charming in their dainty covers. The present volume is 
a good selection, from English essayists prior to this century, of 
English thought upon its old gardens. It is pleasant reading, 
though these modern booklets can never give the bookworm the 
delight that comes from handling the volumes (as small and more 
exquisitely bound) often used simply as panelling in our libraries. 
But even the bookworm cannot always have libraries, and here 
is a delightful gift to any gardening folk who can feel the 
charms of literary memories and allusions, but would be lost 
among the volumes from which it is compiled. Any one who has 
seen a certain side of the American nature, of which Hawthorne’s 
ethereal genius was the blossom, will think it suggestive enough 
to find the stately Anglo-Italian garden, the quaint, exquisite 
essayists, subject and authors of the somewhat novel venture of the 
American publisher. The tiny volume may be a reminiscence to 
some, a hint to others, and a pleasure to all. 

Book Prices-Current. Vol. III. (Elliot Stock.)—This record of 
the prices at which books have been sold by auction from December, 
1888, to November, 1889, will be scanned with much interest and 
curiosity by the book-buyer. In these latter days his sport has 
become more difficult, and therefore, we suppose, more fascinating. 
There is a fashion in book-hunting, well-nigh as fickle as fashions in 
dress, and this annual publication will have some interest in the 
future as well as for the collector of to-day. Book-hunters with a 
passion for the game do not buy books in order to read them, 
Volumes of the most contemptible character in a literary point of 
view may be none the less precious on that account. Mrs. Behn’s 
poems, for instance, sold last year for £3, Mrs. Bellamy’s Memoirs 
for £9 10s., and an ancient copy of a “ Dialogue in the Shades” 
between Mrs. Cibber and Peg Woffington for £62 10s. Bindings 
and illustrations are just now greatly in vogue in the book- 
market. Lever’s works, complete in 59 volumes, fetched no less 
asum than £275. Cruikshank, whose work seems to be exhaustless, 
is in high favour; and first editions of Thackeray reached large 
prices. A first edition, beautifully bound, of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” sold for £67, which is £7 more than Goldsmith 
received from Newbery for the work; and the first edition 
of Gray’s “Elegy,” bound by Bedford, sold for £55. Theatrical 
books greatly attracted collectors, ani works bound by Rividre 
seem to have been well appreciated. A good deal that is curious 
and instructive may be gathered from this remarkable volume, 
which, to judge from the high prices given for wretched farces and 
for stage scandals, does not raise one’s estimate of a book- 
collector’s hobby. In many instances, no doubt, it may be an 
intelligent as well as an amusing pursuit. 


Aspects of the Earth: a Popular Account of Some Familiar 
Geological Phenomena. By N.S. Shaler, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. Illustrated. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This 
excellently illustrated volume may as confidently be recommended 
to the scientific as to the general reader. Its principal merit 
lies in the lucid and interesting manner in which the globe and 
its surroundings are shown to be by no means in an inert con- 
dition, but the resultant of ceaseless changes, massive and 
molecular. Absolute rest, indeed, is probably unknown to the 
cosmos, and the sum of things is the sum of motions, vibrational 
and translational. So far as our world is concerned, the sun’s 
heat and the inner heat of our earth are the main ultimate causes 
of all the motional changes which have shaped and modified, and 
still shape and modify, the surface and interior of the globe, and 
the movements and distributions of its envelope. It is the sun’s 
heat which lifts the watery vapours from the seas, and gives birth 
to the air-currents which carry the clouds over the land to fall in 
rain that, gathering into streams and rivers, sculptures out the 
valleys and the hills, bears down stones, sand, and sediment to 
form geological strata, or, solidified into massive ice-coverings, 
grinds the earth’s surface into drift and mud. In this way the 
land is being gradually washed down into the sea, and were the 
process unhindered, the earth in time, as Alfred de Musset says,— 


i eeeae rasé, sans barbe ni cheveux, 
Comme un grand potiron roulerait dans les cieux,”’ 


but covered with an even depth of ocean. Fortunately, however, 
for terrestrial life, the action of the earth’s own heat is 
antagonistic to that of the sun’s heat. In its passage from 
the centre, where it is measurable only in tens of thousands of 
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degrees, to the exterior of the globe, the earth’s heat traverses 

strata within some thirty miles of the surface which still retain 
more or less of the water of deposition, and this occluded water, 
in the state of intensely super-heated steam, distending the vast 
masses of rock with irresistible force, causes, together with secular 
contraction, the various motions of the solid crust, slow or sudden, 
which lift up continents, or tracts of land, or coast-lines, or 
detached islands, at such a rate that the struggle between 
denudating and elevating agencies results in the partial victory 
of the land, realised in the configuration of land and ocean as we 
see it; but whether or not the victory be of a permanent character, 
no one can yet say. Several most interesting chapters of the 
book deal in detail with the origin and life-history, so to speak, 
of rivers and river-valleys, winds and storms, and will be easily 
understood and appreciated by the least scientific reader, though 
possibly he will find those treating of the stability, or rather the 
instability, of terra firma, and of the causes and effects of volcanic 
action, more dramatic, and so more attractive. 

Physiognomy and Expression. By Paolo Mantegazza. (W.Scctt.)— 
This book, we suppose, is a translation from the Italian, though it is 
not announced as such; neither, according to a bad and increasingly 
prevalent habit, is it dated, or any clue afforded to the time of its 
composition or publication, save by its references to various works 
on the same subject. The author says that he takes up the study 
of expression at the point where Darwin left it, and claims to 
have gone a step further. But although he gives a fairly lucid 
and interesting systematic account of physiognomical science, he 
does not appear to us to have made a contribution of any great 
value to the philosophy of the subject. Darwin’s three well- 
known principles he objects to as insufficient or confusing—Gothic 
laws, he not very politely terms them—and classes all expres- 
sions as originally either defensive or sympathetic. It will, 
however, probably be found eventually that all expressions may 
be traced ultimately to muscular movements of two categories,— 
the one category associated with the preservation of the individual, 
the other with the continuance of the race. 

New Epririons anp Reprints.—Sermons for the Times. By 
Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan.) ——Is Life Worth Living? By John 
Clifford. (E. Marlborough.)——The Denominational Reason Why 
(Houlston and Sons) gives the “ Origin, History, and Tenets of 
the Christian Sects,” with their own reasons for their “ specialities 
of faith and worship.” A twelfth edition——The Conflicts of 
Capital and Labour. By George Howell, M.P. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—The first edition of this work was published in 1878. In 
his preface to that now before us, the author points with justifiable 
pride to the change which has come over public opinion in 
reference to Trade-Unions in the course of these twelve years. He 
adds an emphatic protest against the “ physical-force”’ preaching 
of the “new Trade-Unionists,” and pleads for the principle of 
“ friendly benefit ” as a part of Trade-Unionism. Mr. Howell has 
in a great measure rewritten his book, and he has taken great 
pains in bringing up to date the statistics contained in his 
appendix. But why no index ?——The Elements of the English 
Language. By Ernest Adams, Ph.D.; revised by J. F. Davis, 
D.Litt. (Bell and Sons.)—A “ twenty-fourth ” edition.——An In- 
troduction to the Latin Language. Vol. I., “ Accidence and Prosody.” 
Vol. II., Syntax.” (Simpkin and Marshall.)——W. S. Landor’s 
Pericles and Aspasia, with a Preface by Havelock Ellis, is the new 
volume of “The Camelot Series.” (Walter Scott.)——In “The 
Canterbury Poets” (same publisher), we have a very in- 
teresting volume, The Painter-Poets, selected and edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Kineton Parkes. There are some 
forty names of authors, among whom may be mentioned, to follow 
the alphabetical order, William Blake, Allan Cunningham, P. G. 
Hamerton, Thomas Hood, J. W. Inchbold, Samuel Lover, W. 
Morris, Dante Rossetti, W. B. Scott, and Thackeray. The notes 
give a brief account of each author. As to some, the description 
“ painter-poet ” is certainly imaginative. Hood was not a painter, 
and Turner not a poet, though we might have allowed him the 
title if he had written the stanza from “Childe Harold” which 
Mr. Kineton Parkes, with a curious forgetfulness, attributes to 
him.— The True History of Joshua Davidson. By E. Lynn-Linton. 
(Methuen and Co.)——A Popular Story of the Church of England. 
By G. F. H. Nye. (Griffith and Farran.)——In the Third Series 
of Tales from Blackwood (Blackwood and Sons), we have a tenth 
number, including five stories———The Law of Trade-Marks, by 
Lewis Boyd Sebastian, B.C.L. (Stevens and Sons), appears in a 
“ third edition,” brought up to date by the inclusion of the im- 
portant enactments of the last six years.——Within an Ace. By 
Mark Eastwood. (Digby and Long.)——Dora; or, a Doll’s House ; 
and Ghosts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik Ibsen. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)———-Facts about Champagne. By Henry 
Vizetelly. (Vizetelly and Co.)——Health-Notes for Students. By 
Burt G. Wilder, B.S., M.D. Second edition. (Putnams.)—— 
Poems. By G.T. Coster (Stock.)——Songs and Sonnets. By P. 





TTD 
Acton. (Longmans.)——Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. Edited by c 
A.Buchheim. Second edition. (Clarendon Press.) Macmillan’s 
Progressive French Course. Second year. ByG. Eugéne-Fasnacht, 
Revised and enlarged. (Macmillan and Co.)——Maude ; or, the 
Anglican Sister of Mercy. Edited by Miss Whately. (Hatchards, ) 
—-A Code of Morals. By John S. Hittell. Second edition, 
revised. (The Bancroft Company.)——Psycho-Therapeutics ; or, 
the Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion. By C. Lloyd Tuckey, 
M.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. (Bailliére, Tindall, 
and Cox.)——Selections from Original Contributions to « Cope’s 
Tobacco Plant.” By James Thomson. (Liverpool.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—The Schoolmaster and the Law. By James 
Williams, B.C.L., assisted by Edward Markwick. (Bell and 
Sons.)— A Manual chiefly intended for the Use of Private 
Schoolmasters,” and dealing with such matters as sale of good- 
will, notice of removal, and the like.-——Anglo-Burmese Handbook, 
Compiled by Dormer Augustus Chase. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——Indian Medical Service. By W. Wilfrid Webb, M.B. (Ww, 
Thacker and Co.)—‘“‘ A Guide for Intending Candidates for Com- 
missions, and for the Junior Officers of the Service.”——The Lord’s 
Prayer in the Languages of Africa. (Gilbert and Rivington.)— 
The languages number forty-eight——Index to Sir G. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By Mrs. Edmund R. Wode- 
house. (Macmillan and Co.)—With a catalogue of articles con- 
tributed to the work. A Handy Guide to the River Plate. By 
G. C. Levey. (Hutchinson and Co.)——New Holidays in Essex. 
Edited by Percy Lindley. (125 Fleet Street.)——The History of 
Saint Agnes’ Parish. Compiled by members of Clifton College. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)——Dove Cottage: Wordsworth’s Home 
from 1800-1808. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
The Boarding-Out System. By H. F. Aveling. (Sonnenschein.) 
—A Loyal Heart. By G. E. Nottim. (Remington.) —Salads 
and Sandwiches: Recipes for Making Them. By T. Herbert. 
(Sampson Low.)——Selections from the Latin Poets. Edited by 
E. P. Crowell. Part I., “Catullus.” (Ginn and Co.)——Das Bild 
des Kaisers. By Karl Breul, M.A.,Ph.D. (Cambridge Press.) — 
A German Grammar for Schools. By Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. Part I., 
“ Accidence.” Revised. (Sonnenschein.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


Borland (R.), Yarrow and its Poets, 8v0 edition. ........:cseseserceeceeres (Fraser) 15/0 
Brown (W.), The River Dart, 4t0 ..1.....:cccceeccesesseneee ...(Virtue) 10/6 














Burch (F, G.), Annie’s Yes, cr 8vo... eee seee(S.5.U.) 1/6 
Butler (N.), Geraldine, cr 8V0..........cssssssescssesssescecsecsereees (Oliphant) 2/0 
ee (A. St. C.), Ophthalmic Hints, 12mo .. (Roper) 2/6 
k (W.), Ducks, and How to Make Them Pay, SP ee isenicvesicnsisstinanncal (Cook) 2/0 
aay (A. ), Kings in Exile, or 8V0 ........:ss.ceseeeeeee Rvbaseenace ....(Routledge) 3/6 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, fac-simile edition, 4to..... dnbanieasncheespmaniel (Stock) 10/6 
Eustace (J. M.), Notes on Trigonometry, MF WNT cccisseecesronstuenced (Longmans) 4/ 
nag (D.), Cerebral Localisation, 8V0...........cccscssseseeeeees ‘(mith & Elder) 7/6 


~~ (A,), An Epitome of the Holy Bible, 12mo............ (Eden & Remington) 1/6 
ee Hours with Humorous Authors, 2 vols, cr 8vo . ooo. (Wi 

Hamer (S. 8.), An Old Chronicle of Leighton, cr 8v0 
Hardman ( 3, The Preacher Prepared, or 8vo....... 
Harte (B.), Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, cr 8vo...... 
Holroyd (C.), At all Costs, Cr 8V0........sssesseccscesssecsesesreness (Griffith & a = 
Homer’s Iliad, Books xxii.-xxiii., literally translated by J. H. Freese...(Hall) 
Johnson’s Lives. of the Poets (Bohn’ 's Standard Library), 3 vols. 12mo (Bell) 108 






~.(estington} 6/0 





ry Ayit= .), The Age of Chivalry, Cr 8V0 ........ss0eeeercecesceeees (M. Ward) 4/6 

Ker (D.), A Rajah’s Legacy, Cr 8V0..........cccceccseeeeceeee sarees Grititi & Farran) 3/6 
Locke (C, G. W.), Mining and Ore Dressing Machinery, 4to ..(Spon) 52/6 
Low (W. H.), History of England, 1485-1580, cr 8vo............ (Clive) 3/6 








Maclaren (A.), Holy of Holios, or 8V0 .......c0.ceeseeneres 
Meade (L. T.), Beresford Prizes, cr 8V0 ..1.....0s00eeeee gel 
Melliet (L.), Le Francais par la Frangaise, 12M0 .....0....0c-ssseeceesecceees (Thin) 3/0 
Morris (J. H.), Practical Plane and Solid Weems, cr 8vo ...... a 2/6 
Newsholme (A.), Lessons on Health, cr 8vo...... 
a bn ee .), The Word and the Will, 3 vols, cr 8vo. 

-), Besom Yard, cr 8v0_....ee.s0e 
ted (E. 8.), Come Forth, cr 8vo ifsiemann) LH 
Potts (W. A. ) Elementary ‘algebra, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) 2/0 
Randolph (G.), Aunt Abigail, cr 8VO ........cceeceececceeseneeeeee (Ohatto & Windus) 7/6 
Ryland (F.), Chronological Gutline. of English History, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Stark (J.), Life’s Phases, cr 8VO .......ssce0e.scceceeceeeeerescerseesenee scaceed (Oliphant) 2/6 
Surrey and Sussex, “ Thorough Guide Series,” PEO chevasessinveussetnnes (Dulau) 3/6 
Tee (E.), Life, and "the Shadow of Death, 12m0 ..............0..0.0000 (Skeffington) 2/6 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, ed. by John Marshall, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 




















6 99 | Avperfect and rich Material, in ‘ Liberty’ 
L I B E R T Y ah a and in black, Made ih ag 
ART Liberty and Oo. The Autumn deliveries of 
this extra fine fast-pile 
VELVETEEN chip 
contain many new, rich, delicate, and rare 
FOR shades. 
AUTUMN DRESSES. Price, 3s, 11d. per yard, 26 to 27in, wide. 
New Parrerns Every yard stamped— 
POST-FREE, “LIBERTY” ART VELVETEEN, 





LIBERTY and 0O., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Oatalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 


CHURCH 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


638 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, 
for all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except 
on Saturdays, when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions ! 


Heap OFFIce. 
9 and 10 KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 














HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, or for the Froebel Society’s Higher Certificate, is offered to Ladies who 
wish to enter Schools and Kindergartens as Teachers, at this College. Preparation 
also for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
in all divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


STMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by Dr. T. Cotcott Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes. 

FEES.—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 


W H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be 
Open Daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 

















RIGHTON.—The Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations. Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 
of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 





An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a dist 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


_ TUITION.—A married CLERGYMAN, until 

lately Head-Master of a high-class school for eighteen years, now residing 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Suss:x, is desirous of receiving FOUR PUPILS 
who require individual teaching and tr:.ining Owing to backwardness or delicacy. 
—‘* CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... i ii wht 8 OucOM S.c0F 3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany dod 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe 


110 6.....015 8.....0 7 8 
112 6......016 3......0 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvtsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column..............+ sone Se 100 

Half-Page ....cccscccssscsssssseeree OS 5 Of Half-Column ....... . oe 115 0 

Quarter-Page ...ccccccsscorseeree 212 6 | Quarter-Column..,........c.000008 O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..........ss000 sessed 14 0 | Inside Page........ dissiedebe cine Oo 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprctator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








LERKENWELL.—RECREATION-ROOM for elder 

BOYS during the winter. £15 are wanted to provide this, It was found 

most useful last winter.—Information may be had from Rev, G. H. TREMEN- 
HEERB, Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth Street. 





ORTH END HOUSE SCHOOL (near Addison Road 

and West Kensington Stations .—Etfective Preparation for the Scholar- 

ship and Entrance Examinations of the Public Schools. First and third places 

at the last Westminster Examination. Beautiful grounds of six acres.—For 
Prospectus, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

layground’adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
MANCHESTER. 














UNIVERSITY, 


Prospectuses for— 
I. DAY CLASSES. 
II, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III, DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
V. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
VI, EVENING CLASSES. 
VII. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 per annum). 
—may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, or on 
application to the Registrar. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS.—Great 

facilities are offered by Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., for 

assing the same. Five times first places gained in hi pee C.S. and Student 

Taterpretershipe. Boarding arrangements. Also specia! Rp crnog = for new 

Indian Civil, Mathematics and all other subjects. Special classes for London 
Matric. and Bar Exams.—97s Regent Street, W. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS cot 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Port 
Square, W. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after October Ist for visitors, pre- 
paratory to Reopening of School, October 6th. 


























EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 

assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), haa 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities 
&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 
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Reza AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 





— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD —. 





IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situa’ 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, at which there are at — VACANCIES for a 
few BOARDERS.— ddress, for particulars, “‘ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—This College 
is intended for Undergraduates commencing their studies at the ey 
somewhat below the ordinary age. The usual age of entrance at Cavendis' 
College is 17 years. Scholarships are awarded to Undergraduates of the College 
in the various subjects studied in the University. Special superintendence is 
rovided for the study of Medicine, Law, and Modern Languages. The Entrance 
xamination for the Michaelmas Term will be held on October 8th. The fee for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £25 for each of the three University terms.—For 
further information, apply to the MASTER. 


|: meteor COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890. Systematic instruction is given by Professors 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also at _. to 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of study. Pre- 

aratory instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced for the 

rofessors’ Lectures. The new laboratories and the additional rooms for the 
resident students are now in use.—Prosp may tained by application to 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 














i GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. AuGustus WINTERBOTTOM, at 4 p.m. 
Prospectus of the School, and further information, may be obtai AS personal 
a) between 1 and 3 p.m.; or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the 

ospital. 


OME.—CLERGYMAN would receive in his retired 

and pleasant Home, Western Jsles, Scotland, a GENTLEMAN requiring 

care and supervision. £100.—Apply by letter, ‘‘A. Z.,” 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE for LADIES, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. Applications, with testi- 
monials, to be sent by October 18th to the College, pe A to the SECRETARY, 
from whom particulars can be obtained. 





YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W.—MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEP- 
TEMBER 25th.—Lady-Prinoipal: Miss WIGHT. Musical Directress: Miss L. 


a 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


G O uM n n 1 vol. impe: mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FORTH! 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and 
HERBERT D. WARD. 
Authors of “ The Master of the Magicians.’” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and tha 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photo; hic Engraving on copper. Copi 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraita by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless H.A.; Pon 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “‘ Sprina,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &.,, &.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. , 5 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
*“* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,”’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for ing, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





{erst ee and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. THomas BaRLow, F.R.C.P. 

The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will commence on 
September 23rd. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually, 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen beg 5 resident, 
as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

as an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with 2 Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, ing. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 
hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pure BLoop.—When the blood 
is pure, its circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, we 
are well. These sess ® marvellous power in securing these essentials of 
health by purifying, regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. Hollo- 
= Pills can be confidently recommended to all persons suffering from dis- 
or¢ ered di ion, or worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They correct 
acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of the liver, and 
act as alteratives and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may take them 
without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to invalids of irritable 
constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to its natural standard, and 
universally exercise a calming and sedative influence, 








| eee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... se ees £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ou use tee we-:12,000,000 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 percent. Interest payable ae on Marck 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Financrau Position, 
Existing Assurances ... ers in ose ooo eos £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... oo oe one oy) oe ve 2,623,456 
Annual Income... ons eee «we oes ove oe _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ine oe oo «+» 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared. vs vee nee tee cee 2,971, 85 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





RONNIE DUNDEE. 


Max BERESFORD, 2 vols, 


SLIDING SANDS. By Henry 
OrESsWELL, Author of ‘“*A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALL for NAUGHT. By 


Witrrip WooLLtaM, M.A, 3 vols. 


te CRITON HUNT 


MYSTERY. By Mrs. Roper Joceirn, Author 
of “The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 


twO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By Maset Hart, 2 vols. 


The KEEPER of the KEYS. 


By F. W. Rosrnsoy, Author of ‘Grandmother’s 
Money,” ** The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


By 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEWBERRY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT:— 

PROGRAMME OF THE CHURCH ConGREsS aT HULL. 

DrRUNKENNESS AND SOME OF ITS REMEDIES. By 
the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 

Tax RescuE OF Lor. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., LL.D. 

CarpInAL NEwMAN. (Illustrated.) By the Rev. F, 
Arnold, M.A. 

FirmisH PaInTERS.—III. Peter Pavut RUvuBENS. 
(Illustrated ) By G. S. Macquoid. 

Tu8 CHAPEL IN THE Fens, By E. Dixon. 

“My CuHitp anpD I:” a Porm. By Fred. E. 
Weatherly. 

“Virainiz’s HUSBAND.” Chaps.8-9. By Esmé Stuart. 

“Tue SANCTUARY IN THE HILLS:” a SHORT STORY. 
By W. W. Fenn. 

Somz NoTEs ON THE History OF Books FOR 
CuLpREN.—III, MippLe PERIOD: THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. (lIllus- 
trated.) By Charles Welsh. 

Tae ANGLO-SAXON RACE a8 A CIVILISING AGENCY 
ty Asta. By Professor Vambéry. 

Tae Paris Lasour Excuana@r. By Helen Zimmern. 

“Cuancep Lots; or, Nosopy Cares.” Chap. 6, 
(Ilustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

Srorigs OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 4. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

GRirFitH FarRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY 
BAWN.” 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A BORN COQUETTE. By Mrs. 
Hunerrrorp, Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ The 
Duchess,” &c. [Ready September 24th, 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of H. RIDER 
GGARD’S NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bovkstalls, crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 33. 6d. With Illustrations by Laslett J. Pott, 
reproduced by Messrs. Goupil and Co, 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard, 


Author of ‘The Witch's Head,” “* Allan’s Wife,” 
“* Mr, Meeson’s Will,” &c. 
[Ready September 24th, 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 St. Bride Street, E.0. 


Miss BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
NE LIFE, ONE LOVE: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
London: Simpxin and Co., Limited. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 

bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 











BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of ‘*Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &. 


WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND A SERIES OF MAPS. 


In 8 vols. square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 
Vols. I. to VII. now ready. Vol. VIII., completing the Work, on December Ist. 


** Will be found a boon to thegeneral reader. Some 
handy form of encyclopsedia has long been wanted. 
This is comprehensive, without hele bale The in- 
formation is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 
strictly relevant.”—Saturday Review. 


“The articles are distinguished b accuracy ni 
less than 4 succinctness. We have oa rm Aen 
struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal 
articles. The work is being admirably supervised 
by Dr. Annandale.”—Spectator, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1890. 





Now ready (540 pp.), 8vo, 15s. 
MODERN CRITICISM; 
Considered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel. 

Being the Bampton Lectures, 1890. 

By HENRY WILLIAM WATKINS, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Durham. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as2 COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed op 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
PAIG-wpyCOMhA) .0.0ccccssccescncssceses £1,500,000 
POE III Sc iakavecacesccascapinwwss 090 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





USE 


F R YS 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the vod. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Linited, ° al wish a. polis ; or at their 
on ces, ean ildings. 
London, W.0. 5 0. uildings, Strand, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782. 
LowEstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Just ready. 
Edited by Dr. JENSEN. 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN. Told 


in his Letters. From the German, by May HERBERT. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Miss WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina 


WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Henselt. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


By Mr. SALT. 


The LIFE of HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


By Henry 8. Sant. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND? 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


NAME AND FAME. 
By A.S. EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE OF LAURENCE HAVILAND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


A UDR E Y. 
By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


The New Quarterly Review of Current Topics. 


Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON. 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; half-bound, gilt top, 4s. 








CONTENTS OF NO. 2. 


SOCIALISM, LABOUR, AND CAPITAL. 


Articles by the Rev. M. Kaurmann, M.A., Professor THoRoLD 
Rogers, Grorce J. Hotyoakr, Cuartes Brapiavenu, M.P., 
STEPNIAK, JAMES SAMUELSON, the Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN; 
and Portraits of Freiherr von Brerurrsck, JuLEs Simon, 
and JoHN BuRNETT. : 





CONTENTS OF NO. 1, 


STATE EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Articles by Sir Witt1am Witson Hunter, K.C.S.I., Epwarp M. 
Hance, LL.B., the Rev. E. F. McCartuy, M.A., Mrs. Eminy 
CRAWFORD, Sir Puitip Maenvs, and other Writers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, and NEW YORK. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
Just published, cloth extra, 5s.; postage, 44d. 


The AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


being a Complete, Practical Guide to all Departments of Journalism, Literay 
Work generally, and Book-Producing, with Special Advice in reference to 
Imaginative Literature. By Percy Russet, Author of “ A Journey to 
Lake Taupo,” * Australian Tales and Sketches,” &, 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





Published this day, No. 497 of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 

Containing a LARGE NUMBER of GOOD BOOKS on Miscellaneous 

Subjects, besides a Collection of Works Illustrated by T. and J. BEWICK, sets 
of the Publications of Learned Societies, and other Important Works. 


A copy post-free on application, 
H. SOTHERAN and CO, 


$$ 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF RUDYARD KIPLING’s 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIkgg 
Is now ready, square, price 5s., post-free, 


Vividly illustrates Anglo-Indian Life and Character, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


LAYS OF IND, 
By ALIPH CHEEM, with 70 Illustrations, 


Is issued in square 16mo, 103. 6d., post-free, 
Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER, 
By EHA, with 50 Illustrations by Macrae, 
Is now ready, square, 8s. 6d., post-free. 
Graphically and humorously ae the Animal Surroundings of a Country 
ungalow. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOYW, 
By EHA, with 53 Illustrations, 
Is now ready, square, 6s., post-free, 


Sketches of the numerous Indian Servants who live “ Behind the Bungalow, 
** Drawn with delightful humour and keen observation,” 


THE SIXTH EDITION OF TALBOYS WHEELER’S 


TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY 


Is now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. post-free, 


Gives the Leading Events in aaa 24 order, in the form of interesting 
Stories, " 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 


The FORUM for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 64., 


contains :—The CHRISTIANITY of the FUTURE. By Professor J. §, 
Blacki.—MONEY INTERESTS in POLITICAL AFFAIRS. By E. L, 
Godkin.—The LATEST ASTRONOMICAL NEWS. By Professor ©. A, 
Young.—The DOMESTIC PURSE-STRINGS. By Alice Ives.—And other 
Interesting Articles, Annual subscription to the Forum, 303., post-free, 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SERIES for HOME and SCHOOL. Vol. I. DAVID COPPERFIELD.— 
Vol. II. DOMBEY and SON.—Vol. III. The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
Each Volume well printed on good paper in bold type, strongly bound, and 
Illustrated from the Original Plates. Large omissions are made, but con- 
tinuity of narrative is preserved by occasional summaries in italic type. 
Price of each volume, ls. 6d.; or specially bound for a prize OT Fit vende 2s, 
ust ready, 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


©. Luoyp Moraan, Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of ‘A 
Text-Book of Animal Biology,” &c. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
demy 8vo. [Ready in October. 


A SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 


LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCLENCE. Edited by B, 
P. LascELLes, Assistant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, 33. 6d. [Now ready, 


A SECOND EDITION of MODERN 


FRENCH READINGS, with HELPS for COMPOSITION. Edited by A.J. 
Situ, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birming- 
ham, Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. [Now ready. 


MODERN MEN: Twenty Literary Portraits 


from the Scots Observer. Price 1s. 
** A book so clever and so packed with insight as this must needs be a palpable 
hit.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 





With. 500 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. TWELFTH EDITION. 


4 HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Physicians; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LD BRIDGE at PRAGUE, partially destroyed by the 
recent floods (drawn by H. W. Brewer) ; Peterborough Cathedral (West 
Porch, &c.); Lower Brixham Church (New Nave and Aisles).—For above Tilus- 
trations, also the New Education Code, Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses, Hot- 
Water Supply, and all the Professional and Trade News (Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial), see the BUILDER of September 20th. 4d. ; by post, 44d.—Office, 46 





1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





OATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


NEW and OHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 


JG: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By STantEy LANE-POOLF. 
Gana poriralie, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CABINET EDITION of WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


N of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By Spencer WALPOLE. 
p ornerg ration, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each, (Vols. I-IV. now ready. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 


. being a Manual of Ovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
any iteioes Practitioners and Students, By Joun Henry STEEL, 
F.B.C.V.S., F.Z.S., A.V.D., Professor of Veterinary Science, and Principal of 
Bombay Veterinary College. With Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts, 8vo, 12s. 


LYRA CONSOLATIONIS, from the POETS 


VENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
oF hae and Asranged by Cravpia Frances HERNAMAN. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

*.* The selection of verse in this volume is designed to comfort mourners from 
the first hours of their bereavement, and is based on those clauses of the Apostles 
Creed in which the Church confesses her belief in her Lord’s cracifixion, death, 

nd burial; in his resurrection, ascension, and coming again. Poets of the last 
three centuries have been laid under contribution, but only when their writings 
fell in with the design of the book. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 











CARDINAL NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA ** 

PRO VITA SUA ceessscceceeceeee eixnicesniaandticaian auscddalgctaatisssehaccen a0 psecseses 3 6 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S CALLISTA: 

a Tale of the Third Century .........:sssseserrerees hnassonsaedasiaannlassumndiienes / 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S The DE- 

VELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE................-++ abl aatatadaacdte 3 6 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ESSAYS, 

ORITICAL and HISTORICAL. 2 vols. .......sccsecseeeeeeseneeee saaehvsitasa 7 0 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S The ARIANS 

of the FOURTH CENTURY 36 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S VERSES on 

VARIOUS OCCABIONG. .00.cscessiacescccccnsecesesssssesscodsaces eeadiaeneniedtexecuss 3 6 


*,.* Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works sent on application, 


NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The BERESFORD PRIZE. By L. T. Means, 


Author of “ Daddy’s Boy,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of a SPRING MORNING, &c. 


By Mrs. Moteswort#, Author of ‘Carrots,’ &c. With Illustrations by M. 


Ellen Edwards. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
HURSTLEIGH DENE. By Mrs. O’Rattty, 


Author of ‘ Sussex Stories,” &c., With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NIGEL BROWNING. By Acnus Gipurne, 


Author of ‘* Ralph Hardcastle’s Will,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Mr. 8. R, GARDINER'S NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By 8S. R. Garpiner, LL.D. With 173 Illustrations, prepared under the 
superintendence of Mr. St. John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
uaries. Vol. I,, crown 8vo, 4s, 

*,* The Work will be issued in Three separate Volumes, and also in 1 vol. complete. 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANS- 


LATION. Higher Course. Prose and Verse. Selected and Arranged by 
C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


RUY BLAS. By Victor Hueco. Edited, with 


Notes, by Harotp ArtTHur PERRY, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SWISS TRAVEL: being Chapters from 


Dumas’ ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage.” Edited, with Notes, by CO. H. Parry, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with numerous 


Examples. By W. A. Ports, B.A., and W. L. Sar@ant, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


NOTES on TRIGONOMETRY and LOGA- 


RITHMS. By the Rev. J. M. Eustace, M.A., Assistant-Master at the United 
Service College, Westward Ho. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


EPISODES FROM MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 
Edited by H. S. BERESFORD-WEBB, 


FEODOR DOSE of the VII. BRIGADE. 


Episodes from Hacklinder’s *‘ Wachtstuben-Abenteuer.” Edited by H. 8. 
BERESFORD-WEBB, Editor of the Series. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
By Fetix 





EPISODES from FELICITAS. 


Daun. Edited by the Rev. G. A. BreneMann, M.A,, Assistant-Master at 
Sherborne School. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


TALES of the BLACK FOREST. Selected 


from AUERBACH. Edited by A. H. Fox-Stranceways, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Wellington College. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. ° 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


The English Ulustrated Magazine 


Begins with the October Number. 





THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW STORY BY 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE, 


With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY, 
WILL APPEAR IN THAT NUMBER. 





The Gift-Book of the Year, with 550 Pictures.—The 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1890. 


The Times says —" It is a handsome volume.” 

The Manchester Examiner says:—‘‘ Contains an enormous amount of in- 
teresting reading, embracing tales and travel sketches, papers on cricket and 
rowing, historical sketches, articles on social and educational questions, papers 
on lace-making, nail-making, &c., most of which are copiously illustrated. There 
is variety sufficient to suit all tastes......The magazine has long since established 
itself as one of our most popular serials..,...It would form an elegant and accept- 
able gift-book to either a boy or girl.” 

The Dublin Evening Mail says:—‘‘Of this magazine we can always truly say, 
‘What apleasant meeting with old friends! ’......The supply of general informa. 
tion and amusing literature is all that could be desired, while the illustrations 
could not be surpassed.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* It makes a beautiful book. One can pass a long time 
pleasantly in looking over its many varied illustrations, which maintain a high 
level of merit. The literature of the volume is of the best light reading that is 
produced nowadays. But why seek to describe a publication like this which 
everybody sees one month and looks for the next?......The book is too early 
abroad to be properly a Christmas book ; but there are few books published at or 
for Christmas that could make a better gift-book.” 


A Handsome Volume of upwards of 900 closely printed pages, with nearly 550 
Woodcut Illustrations, of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, colour 
edges, Royal 8vo, 8s, 


The Volume contains, besides numerous short Stories, two Complete Novels :— 


The GLITTERING PLAIN;; or, the Land of Living 


Men. By Witt1am Morris, 


The RING of AMASIS. By the Eart or Lyrron. 


Among the Contributors to the Volume are :—WRITERS. 


Hamilton Aidé. Sir Julian Goldsmid,; Arthur Paterson. [Quin. 
Grant Allen. W.G. Grace. ([Bt.,M.P | Lady Enid Wyndham 
Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, W. H. Grenfell. James Runciman, 


Mme. Guizot de Witt. 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
P. Shaw Jeffrey. 

Mrs. Jeune. 

Rev. Prebendary Jones. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Arthur J. Knowles. 
Mrs. Lecky. 

G. E. Lodge. 

Henry W. Lucy. 

The Ear! of Lytton. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Hamish MacCunn. 

Mary Mather. 

H. CO. Maxwell Lyte, C.B. 


Walter Armstrong. 
Alfred Austin. 
Elizabeth Balch. 
B. Middleton Batchelor, 

. A. S. Benson. 
J. Theodore Bent. 
Joseph Bennett, 
Walter Besant. 
Miss Clementina Black. 
Lady Blennerhassett. 
R. T. Blomfield, 
Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
The Marchioness of Oar- 
Sheldon Clarke. [marthen. 
Prof. W. M. Conway. 


W. Clark Russell. 

The Rev. Harold Rylett. 

George Bernard Shaw. 

The Hon. Mande Stanley, 

Adrian Stokes. 

A. C. Swinburne. 

eageset Sumner. 

H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Duchess of Teck. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

Hon. E, Pierson Thesiger, 

Prof. T. E. Thorpe. |C.B. 

Benjamin Tillett. 

W. Outram Tristram, 

Andrew W. Tuer. 











Lady Fairlie Cunningham, | Mrs. Molesworth. Sir D, Mackenzie Wallace, 
Sir F, Dickson, K.C.M.G. | Lewis Morris, K.C.1.E, 
Harold Crichton-Browne, | W. E. Norris. Stanley J. Weyman, 
Rev. Prebendary Eyton. | Mrs. Oliphant. William Woodhall, M.P. 
Violet Fane. D.D, | Mrs. J. E. Panton. | Lady Wolverton, 
Ven, Archdeacon Farrar, And others, 

ARTISTS, 
Andrea del Sarto. | G. E. Lodge. H. Ryland. Stokes, 
R. T. Blomfield. Hamilton Macallum. Adrian and arianne 


Paris Bordone, 
David Carr, 
Walter Crane. 

M. Edouart. 

J. Finnemore. 
Biscombe Gardner, 


A. D. McCormick. 
Moroni. 

A. Morrow. 

H. R. Miller. 

R. T. Pritchett. 
Herbert Railton. 





Heywood Sumner, 
8. Tuke, 
Hugh Thomson. 
Paolo Veronese, 
Louis Wain. 
H.R.H. Princess Wilhel- 


Frans Hals, George Reid. mina, 
Tom Hill, P. P. Rubens. Stuart Wortley. 
And others, 


Single Numbers, 6d.; yy 
fi 


post, 8d. 


Yearly Subscription, including Double 


mber, 6s. 6d.; postage extra. 





Sixpenny Edition. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


SIXPENNY EDITION, 


r 
WESTWARD HO! 


In Monthl 


eady, — each. 


Volumes, Medium 8vo, 


Vols. I, and II, 


HYPATIA. 





MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Vols. 
JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Christie Murray. 
The HERITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH. By Bret Harte. 





CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. 
Cambridge, 


By FREDERICK RyYLanp, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Orown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Ki 
Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London ; formerly 


m, and 
urchison 


Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.RB.S., Director-General of the Geological 


-—New Volume. 


An ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of INDIA, BURMA, 


and CEYLON, 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 


By H. F. Buanrorp, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Globe 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
CASSELL & CO2LS NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 








R. 


WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES 


FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 


By T. WEMYSS REID, Author of “The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 32s. 





LONDON 


Ready on Monday next, price 5s. 


STREET 


ARAB S. 


By Mrs. H. M. STANLEY (DOROTHY TENNANT). 


Containing a Collection of Pictures, handsomely printed, with borders in Tints, from 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by DOROTHY TENNANT. 





The Cabinet Portrait Gallery (Volume I.) Containing 36 


Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photo- 
graphs by W. and D. Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With Bio- 
gr 


aphical Sketches, 153. 
of the Heavens. Popular Edition. By Sir 


The Story 
Ropert STAWELL Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated by Chromo 


Plates and Wood-Engravings, 12s. 6d. 


Lectures on Christianity and Socialism. By the Right 
Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., Assistant-Bishop of Rochester, late Primate of 
Australia, 3s, 6d. 


The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright. By 


Epwarp CuTLer, THomas Eustace SMITH, and FREDERICK E. WRATHERLY. 
3s. 6d 


Celebrities of the Century. Cheap Edition. Being a 
Dictionary of the Men and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
Luorp ©. Sanpars. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 10s. 6d. 


Electricity in the Service of Man. Cheap Edition. A 


Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern 
Life. With nearly 850 Illustrations, 9s. 


Nature’s Wonder Workers: being some Short Life Histories 
in the Insect World. By Kats R. Lovett. Illustrated, 5s. 

Magic at Home. By Professor HoFrMaN. Fully Illustrated, 5s. 

The World of Adventure. Vol. II. With numerous 
Original Illustrations, containing 768 pp., 9s. 

Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. Cheap Edition. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction, by MATHILDE BLIND. 7s. 6d, 

Medical Handbook for Colonists. By E. ALFRED Barton, 

.R.0.8. 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Cooking by Gas. By Marie Jenny Svuae. 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Book of the Household. Vol. III. With numerous 
Illustrations, 5s. 

Poultry, the Illustrated Book of. Newand Revised Edition. 
By Lewis Wriext. With 50 Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Wanted—a King; or, How Merle set the Nursery Rhymes to 
Rights. By Macaiz Browne. With Original Designs by Harry Furniss. 3. 6d. 

The Marvellous Budget; being 65,536 Stories of Jack and 
Jill. By the Rev. F. Bennett. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Schoolroom Theatricals. By ARTHUR WavGH. With IIlus- 
trations by H. J. A. Miles, 2s, 6d. 

Lost in Samoa. By E.S. Exuis. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Tad. By E.S. Extis. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

‘** Little Folks’ Christmas Volume. New and Enlarged 
Series. Picture boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

ae. Yearly Volume for 1890. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth 


Strange Doings in Strange Places. 


Complete Sensational 
Stories by Popular Writers. 5s. 
Cassell’s Japanese Library of Popular Works. 


Printed on thin Paper, bound in Japanese style, covers in Water-Colours from 
riginal Designs, 12 vols., is, 3d. each net. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 
Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have the pleasure to state that they will 
issue this season, price £3 10s. 


Othello. Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures 
from Original Drawings by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. With a Series of Mag. 
pificent Illustrations from Original Designs made on the spot by Leading 
Artists of the Day. With Frontispiece in Colours from an Original Drawing 
by Birket Foster, R.I. Vol. I. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £2 2s, 


Cassell’s Picturesque Australasia. With upwards of 1,000 
Original Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

The Magazine of Art Volume for 1890. With 12 Etchings 
and Photogravures, and Hundreds of Beautiful Wood-Engravings, 16:, 

Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales. Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial, With numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. II. 2s, 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. New and Cheap Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Cassell’s New German Dictionary. Cheap Edition. In Two 


Parts: German-English and English-German, By ELIzaBETH WEIR. 33, 6d, 


Cassell’s New Popular Educator. Volumes III. and IV. 
3, each, 


Aubrey de Vere’s Poems: a Selection. Edited by Joun 
Dennis, Author of “ Studies in English Literature.”’ 3s. 6d, 


Father Matthew: his Life and Times. By Franx J, 
MatTtTuHeEw, a Grand-Nephew. With Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


Metzerott, Shoemaker. 5s. 
Hygiene and Public Health, By ArtHuR WHITELEGGE, 


.D. 7a. 6d. 
Guide 2 to Employment for Boys. By W.S. Brearp, F.R.GS. 


English Writers. Vol. VI. By Professor HENry Mortey, 
LL.D. From CHAUCER to CAXTON, completing the History of English 
Literature from the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. 5s, 


The Year-Book of Commerce for 1890-91. Second Year. 
Edited by Kenric B. Murray. 53, 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Yearly Volume for 1890. 7s. 6d. 

“The Woman’s World” Volume for 1890. 18s. 

‘* Cassell’s Family Magazine” Volume for 1890. 9s. 

‘The Quiver” Volume for 1890. 7s. 6d. 

Gaudeamus. One Hundred Songs for Schools and Colleges. 
Edited by Joun Farmer. 5s. 

How to Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts 
of ORNAMENT. By W.E. Sparkes. With 25 Plates, 3s. 

‘**Hand-and-Eye Training” Cards for Class Work. By 
Gror@E Ricks, B.Sc. Lond., and 8. Barter. Five Sets in Case, 1s, each set. 


Cassell’s Popular Atlas. Containing 24 Coloured Maps and 
24 Pages of Statistical Information. 3s. 6d. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Professor L. C. MIatt. 
Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Commercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century. By J. R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 33s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—A Copy of CASSELL § COMPANY’S LIST of NEW BOOKS for the forthcoming Season will be forwarded post-free on application. 





**A Work which satisfies a real want.’’—Sranparp. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE Ils. 


The Rivers of 


Great Britain. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 
WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. PART I. READY SEPTEMBER 25th, 1890. 


“ The work is one,” says the Saturday Review, ‘‘ which is good to remind one of past holidays, and to suggest future ona, full of delightful pictures of hill and 
dale, of picturesque village and quiet town, of stately cathedral and ruined castle, Every engraving bears signs of ‘ the hind of an artist,’ and has been executel 


with great care and skill.” 


*,* A Specimen Page Prospectus will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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